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The FINAL WORD in the WAR GUILT Controversy 
GERMANY NOT GUILTY 
in 1914; Examining A Much Prized Book 


By M. H. COCHRAN, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Modern European History, University of Missouri 


With a Foreword by HARRY ELMER BARNES, Ph.D. 








Representative Opinions of Professor Cochran’s Work 


“His results are devastating. He shows by chapter and verse that Professor Schmitt is misinformed, has 
misread his documents, has been betrayed into false conclusions from established data, has mixed up his 
dates and persons, has mistranslated crucial passages in official documents and letters. .. . . His book 
should have the attention of every person who desires to be well-informed on the question of war origins. 
Especially should those who have been misled by Professor Schmitt do penance and find correction by 
reading Professor Cochran’s every word.” —Joun Haynes Homes, in Unity 
“Cochran has quoted Schmitt at great length to prove his revisionist thesis; and so keen is his dissection 
that the ‘die-hard’ school of literary anti-Prussians had best gird their loins for further inky conflict on 
the war-guilt front.” —Review of Reviews 
“An interesting and valuable complete analysis of Bernadotte Schmitt’s Coming of the War, ror4.” 
—North American Review 
“‘A careful reading of Cochran’s analysis leads one unhesitatingly to concede the victory to him. All that 
remains is to arrange that his volume comes under the eyes of those who have read Professor Schmitt’s 
work.” —New Republic 
“The business of refutation is done with great vigor. Dr. Schmitt is accused of misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting the documentary record, and of yielding constantly to a highly unscientific bias.” 
—H. L. MENCKEN, American Mercury 
“There can be no doubt about the earnestness and vigor of Professor Cochran’s attack. He analyzes 
Professor Schmitt’s doctrines and tears them to pieces in general and in particular.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
“‘After a very scholarly fashion, lists are given in Mr. Cochran’s book of mistranslations of colloquial 
military language, of partial and therefore misleading quotations, of choices of third-rate sources, and 
the mis-use of good ones.” —Chicago Evening Post 
‘‘Whatever the joy of the salvagers over Professor Schmitt’s book, it was short-lived. Prof. M. H. Coch- 
ran, of the University of Missouri, has methodically taken it to pieces in the most relentless fashion. 
Rarely has an historical work been subjected to such ruthless and devastating criticism in the United 
States. Cochran’s book should bring to an end the controversy about the major aspects of the outbreak 
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of the Wor!d War.” —Washington Daily News 
“Professor Cochran’s devastating critique shows how futile it is to attempt to buttress Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles in view of the knowledge we possess in 1931.” —Boston Globe 


“Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s recent work on the origins of the World War is here indicted as un- 
scholarly and biased, and the indictment is supported by numerous instances of doubtful translation, un- 
warranted suspicion of enemy sources and gullibility in the presence of Entente explanations. It is 
gratifying to note that academic chivalry does not deter Professor Cochran from speaking his mind about 
Professor Schmitt.” —Baltimore Sun 
“‘Those who were against the revision of the Treaty of Versailles and thought that in Schmitt’s book they 
had a strong defender to lean upon will now have to look for some other support.” —Crilic and Guide 
“T have examined with much interest the translations from the German into the English language quoted 
by Professor Cochran, and find that in every case the translation is false and the meaning is changed 
from a more peaceful one in the German language to a more belligerent one in the English translation.” 
—Proressor MAx F. MEYER 
“A competent criticism of Professor Schmitt’s book.” —WiuiaM L. LANGER, Foreign A fairs 
‘American historiography may be proud of this very well done and intrinsically important work.” 
—Proressor N. JAPIKSE 
“Cochran’s criticism is burning and devastating, and at the same time done with a minute care which 
overlooks nothing of importance.” —GerorcES DEMARTIAL 
“Cochran handles his sources competently, and his work of assiduous compilation is of real value.” 
—Rosert C. Binxtey, Journal of Modern History 
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THE HANSA TOWNS AND SCANDINAVIA ON 
THE EVE OF SWEDISH INDEPENDENCE! 


N Y HEN Gustav Eriksson was elected king of Sweden 
in 1523, only two accredited foreign envoys were 
present. They represented the Hansa town of 

Liibeck, which, with Danzig, was Sweden’s solitary ally in its 

desperate fight for independence. The presence of these envoys 

—Bernt Bomhouwer and Simon Plonnies—was not a mere acci- 

dent. During Sweden’s long struggle against the Danish King 

John (Hans) and his son and successor Christian II, Liibeck, 

as the chief of the so-called “‘Wendic” towns, had found herself 

almost constantly in negotiation, and occasionally at war, with 
the Danish state. Danzig, in its more remote position on the 
southeastern Baltic littoral, owed allegiance to the Polish 
crown; but its trade with western Europe, like that of the 

Wendic towns, had to pass through the Sound, where the officers 

of the Danish king collected toll dues on all cargoes entering or 

leaving the Baltic Sea. The ancient brass cannon that rest 
peacefully on the battlements of Cronborg castle at Elsinore— 
now mere museum specimens—bear mute testimony to the 
power long wielded by Denmark at that strategic point. 

' Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association held in 


Minneapolis, December 28, 1931. The manuscript materials used in this paper were 
secured through a grant-in-aid made by the Social Science Research Council in 1930. 
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The Hansa towns had long been a factor to be reckoned with. 
They had administered a severe defeat to King Waldemar at the 
Peace of Stralsund in 1370; they had organized a league of 
towns and developed a diplomatic technique that answered ade- 
quately to their expanding economic needs. Often represented 
on the Hansetage were the Livonian towns of Riga, Dorpat, and 
Reval, which, like the Swedish frontier post at Wiborg, faced 
Novgorod and Muscovy. The way to Russia was carefully 
guarded by the German Baltic towns; and, economically as well 
as politically, Denmark at the opening of the sixteenth century 
made a series of efforts to break this Hanseatic cordon. 

For the purposes of the present account, the agreement of 
Segeberg (1506)? may be taken as the beginning of a series of 
Hanseatic-Scandinavian complications that reached their cli- 
max when Gustavus Vasa became the first king of modern 
Sweden in 1523. At Segeberg, King John forced an agreement 
from Liibeck and the Wendic towns to refrain from trade 
with the rebellious Swedes. John’s nephew, James IV of Scot- 
land,* was prevailed upon to take a hand in cowing the German 
towns; and Louis XII of France sent his herald to work for 
peace in the king’s interest. A third king, Henry VII of Eng- 
land, only expressed a mild interest in King John’s Hanseatic 
diplomacy. The Hansa factory in London had been brought 
well under control, and that was enough for the present. A 
fourth ruler whose interest John enlisted was the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Maximilian, to whom the king made a successful ap- 
peal for help. The Emperor, at King John’s instance, published 
a ban against the Swedes, which forbade all trade with them. 
Intended for the imperial German towns, it afforded a precedent 

? Hanserecesse, 1473-1530 (24 vols.; Leipzig, 1870-1913), ser. 3, V, 246-48. Cited 
hereafter as H.R. 

’James IV to John of Denmark, between Oct., 1506, and Jan., 1507, H.R., 
ser. 8, V, 289-90. See also ibid., p. 290 (Nos. 216, 217). Louis XII to Liibeck, Mar. 3, 
1507; H.R., ser. 3, V, 292. Henry VII to Litbeck, Jan. 28, 1507; ibid., p. 290. Liibeck’s 
reply, early April, 1507; ibid., p. 295. Notarial instrument, May 6, 1507; ibid., p. 297. 
Danzig’s instructions to envoys, prior to May 9, 1507; ibid., pp. 335-39. Danzig ac- 


count of Hansa diet at Liibeck, May 21, etc., 1507; ibid., pp. 345-68. Recess zu Liibeck, 
May 16-June 6, 1507; ibid., pp. 303-32; cf. pp. 299-300 (Nos. 232, 233). 
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for imperial intervention in Scandinavian affairs that was not 
without danger. 

King John was fighting to maintain the Scandinavian union. 
He disregarded theoretical considerations and proceeded to put 
pressure on Liibeck, Danzig, and the north German towns to 
effect their assent to the imperial ban. At the diet of the Hansa 
towns held in May and early June, 1507, twenty-six towns sent 
envoys. Others explained their absence in letters. Liibeck’s in- 
sistence on action regarding Denmark’s breach of privileges at 
the expense of Hanseatic merchants whose activities would 
be hemmed by the imperial Act, was met by Cologne’s reply 
that the towns had other and more serious breaches to think 
about—as in London and Flanders. Danzig’s burgomaster was 
in attendance at the Hansetag, and he proceeded to minimize 
the edict. It applied to individual towns and was not all-inclu- 
sive, he said. Danzig had received no help from the Hansa 
towns in its last year’s difficulties with Denmark; and now that 
Denmark and Danzig were at peace, he felt that conciliation 
was in order. To Liibeck’s request for support against the Dan- 
ish king at the meeting soon to be held in Nykébing, Danzig 
answered significantly that the town council and burghers 
would have to be consulted. 

The reason for Danzig’s attitude is not far to seek. The her- 
ring fisheries at Falsterbo and Skanér had long been in the 
hands of the north German towns. The extent of the fishing 
activities of the towns has been exaggerated by travelers, whose 
accounts of what they thought they saw have been accepted by 
a number of well-known modern writers on Hanseatic history. 
Official estimates show an activity sufficiently great to require 
no embellishment. In 1523, at the close of the period under dis- 
cussion, 7,515 boats, manned by an average of five persons per 
boat, were reported by the Liibeck official (Vogt) as fishing off 
Falsterbo alone, during the preceding season. The catch was 
estimated at 7,703 kegs. The calculated revenue for the Danish 
crown from the Skane fisheries tolls in 1523 was 2,500-3,000 
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marks, a considerable sum for that time.‘ In the closing decade 
of the fifteenth century, one authority estimates a total catch 
of some 50,000 kegs on which tolls were paid by the Hansa 
Vogte in Skane in a single year.’ Salt fish or herring were an 
essential part of every allotment of rations. With the kegs 
weighing upward of sixteen pounds each, here was enough to 
supply a large army with a year’s ration of fish. 

The plots of ground, or Fitten, where the herring were cleaned, 
salted, and packed in barrels were assigned to the different 
German towns. During the early autumn, especially from Au- 
gust to October, the little peninsula extending south from 
Skane was humming with the voices of fishwives, the hammering 
of the coopers, the activities of the packers. Danzig’s plot at 
Falsterbo was well located by the shore, while Liibeck’s Fitte 
lay in a somewhat less favorable place, just back of Danzig’s 
and west of the town.® Occasionally during the idle months 
when the herring fleets were in their home ports, the sea en- 
croached on the Fitien territory, the boundary stakes had a 
way of disappearing, and claims and counter-claims among the 
German towns were the result. Meantime, the Liibeckers be- 
came more insistent on presenting a united front to King John, 
who was making desperate efforts to put through his plan for 
the economic isolation of Sweden. Danzig was not prepared to 
join the Wendic towns in this effort, except as it would help the 
town secure more favorable terms for the Skane fishing rights. 

King John had here an excellent opportunity to split the 
ranks of the German towns. At the meeting of Nykébing on the 
Danish island of Falster, in June-July, 1507, the Wendic towns 
and Danzig met the Danish king and his advisers.’ That Lii- 
beck’s game was up was clear from the start, for Danzig as- 

*“Cantsler Claus Giordsens Optegnelser,” in [Nye] Dansk Magazin, ser. 2, VI 
(1836), 313. 

5 Wehrmann, in Zeitschrift fiir liibeckische Geschichte, II, 130, cited in D. Schafer, 
Das Buch des liibeckischen Vogts auf Schonen (2d ed.; Liibeck, 1929), p. xliii. 

® Schiifer, op. cit., pp. civ-cxvi and Karte II. 


7 Account of Danzig’s envoys, June 21—July 8, 1507; H.R., ser. 3, V, 404-20. Cf. 
“Recess zu Nykjébing,” ibid., No. 261. For a general account, see Danmarks Riges 
Historie (6 vols.; Copenhagen 1896-1907), IIIa, 109-12. 


a 
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sumed the réle of mediator, accepted the imperial ban against 
Sweden, and preferred to take its chances on a separate agree- 
ment with the Danish authorities in the Skane fisheries matter. 
Back of the scenes at the Nykébing meeting were the envoys of 
Scotland and France, both active in the king’s cause.’ The 
Swedes, whose leader in the struggle with Denmark was now 
Svante Sture, had been anxiously awaiting news from Nyké- 
bing; but all they got was an offer of peaceful mediation. Svante 
Sture rightly suspected that, though the voice offering media- 
tion might be Liibeck’s, the controlling hand was not.® 

The agreement of Nykébing, when given sober second 
thought, did not answer the expectations of the Danzigers. 
Doubts had already been expressed to King John in May, 1507, 
when Danzig indicated that King Sigismund and the (west) 
Prussian estates had not asked to have the Act carried out.” 
Polish suzerainty provided Danzig a convenient shelter from 
diplomatic gusts that was at times highly useful. Nor did other 
German towns pay more than passing attention to Maximilian’s 
Act, as King John was soon to learn. To Liibeck was delegated 
the unwelcome mission of getting the approval of various towns 
to the Nykébing resolutions. King John’s own secretary ac- 
companied the envoys to check up on the job, but the king 
found presently that the German towns in the Baltic were trad- 
ing with Sweden as before. Again an appeal was sent to the 
Scottish king. This time James was asked for two armed ships 
and was requested to send a warning letter to the towns." The 
failure that King John noted was soon to be explained. Before 
James IV could reply to King John’s letter, Liibeck had drafted 
a treaty that contemplated open war between the Wendic cities 


8 King John to James IV, July 20, 1507; H.R., ser. 3, V, 422-23. 


® Svante Nilsson Sture’s observations on the coming Stockholm riksdag (Oct. 25, 
1507), Handlingar rér. Skandinaviens historia (Stockholm, 1835), XX, 205-8. Cf. H.R., 
ser. 3, V, 427-29; Handlingar, XX, 219-24; and Hans Brask to Svante Sture, Nov. 5, 
1507, in C. G. Styffe, Bidrag till Skandinaviens historia (5 vols.; Stockholm, 1859-84), 
V, 224. 

10 Notarial instrument, May 23, 1507; H.R., ser. 3, V, 299-300. Danzig to John, 
May 25, 1507; ibid., p. 300. 

1 John to James IV, Jan. 10, 1508; ibid., 452-53. 
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and Denmark, and that included plans for getting Danzig and 
the Livonian towns into the alliance."? The princes who built 
up the “New Monarchies” of the early sixteenth century were 
fighting on a wide front. Their conflict with the burghers was 
an important phase of this struggle. A solidarity of feeling was 
developing among the rulers, and that boded no good to the 
Hansa towns.'* Had the Emperor Maximilian seen his way to 
stand by his guns and make common cause with the rulers, the 
final victory of the princes might have been hastened. But at 
this point Liibeck managed to give the Danish king a dose of 
his own medicine. On the plea that the Nykiébing Treaty was 
really calculated to separate Liibeck from the Empire, Maxi- 
milian raised the ban that prevented Liibeck and the Hansa 
towns from trading with Sweden." It was now Liibeck’s turn 
to seek the shelter of imperial suzerainty. Danzig, though not 
yet in the mood for war against Denmark, and still anxious to 
arrive at a solution of the Skane fisheries tangle, began to see 
other dangers to the towns. The Danish king was planning to 
make Copenhagen a staple town and to establish another staple 
port at ““New Narva’’—apparently Iwangorod, opposite the old 
Narva; the German princes and secular lords were forming new 
combinations against the towns; the Danish king was reported 
to be negotiating with the Livonian master, Walther von 
Plettenberg, for Harrien and Wirland, the former Danish colony 
on the Finland Gulf that the Livonians had acquired in the 
fourteenth century; King John, who had sent his envoy, the 
*“*herald,’”’ David Cochrane (or Kock), on numerous missions to 
Muscovy, was reported to have come to a new understanding 
with the Muscovite grand duke.'® 

In the summer of 1509, the relations between the Wendic 
towns and Denmark were finally to reach the breaking-point. 
The emperor was throwing his influence on the side of Liibeck. 
He warned, not only the other Hansa towns against aiding the 


12 Liibeck’s draft of treaty, toward end of Jan., 1508; ibid., pp. 453-55. 

13 Cf. James IV to Liibeck, toward end of Jan., 1508; ibid., p. 290. 

14 Maximilian to all imperial subjects, Feb. 13, 1508; ibid., p. 458, and pp. 458-59 
(Nos. 345-47). 

18 Danzig’s reply to Liibeck, Mar. 10, 1508; ibid., pp. 461-66. 
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Danish king, but also Danzig, Prussia, Livonia, and the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg.'* While the storm clouds were gathering, 
King Sigismund of Poland sent an envoy to Copenhagen to 
sniff the breeze on Danzig’s behalf, clearly with a view to a 
modus vivendi that would enable Danzig to keep the peace.” 
On the night of July 10-11, 1509, the burghers of Liibeck heard 
shots off Travemiinde.’* Denmark and the Wendic towns were 
at grips, and formal war might be on at any time. 

King John’s accusation that Danzig was carrying water on 
both shoulders was not without foundation.’® When the choice 
was between Skane herring and the common interests of the 
towns, the herring came first. Moreover, many Danzig ships 
were still in Netherland and English ports; so it was felt that 
serious talk about alliance with the Wendic towns might be 
more safely taken up when Baltic navigation was closed for the 
winter.2? But what of Sweden? There the peace party, led by 
Jacob Ulfsson, the Archbishop of Upsala, was in control. A 
commercial treaty with Liibeck was drawn up on October 14, 
1509, by the Swedish state council (riksrdd), just as the six 
Wendic towns were renewing their alliance for a fifteen-year 
period; but the powerful archbishop threw his influence in the 
scales for peace and for the maintenance of the union with Den- 
mark and Norway.”! The Roman Curia had long worked to the 
same end through its legate, Cardinal Raimund, who was in 
Liibeck in May, 1508. Even open war between Denmark and 
the Wendic towns could not draw the cautious regent, Svante 
Sture, and the riksrdd into the conflict. On August 19, 1509, 
King John exacted from the Swedish envoys whom he met in 
Copenhagen a written promise that, in case of actual war be- 
tween Denmark and Liibeck, the Swedes would sequester in the 
king’s interest any Liibeck merchants, ships, and goods that 

16 Tbid., pp. 505-6, 531 (summaries). 17 Ibid., pp. 538-39. 

18 Liibeck to Hamburg, July 11, 1509; ibid., p. 541. 

19 Jiirgen Zimmermann’s report to Danzig, July 9—Aug. 10, 1509; ibid., p. 546. 

20 Danzig to Liibeck and other Wendic towns; ibid., p. 576. 

21 Styffe, op. cit., V, 375-76; H.R., ser. 3, V, 594; cf. ibid., p. 578. The “Wendic 
towns” at this time included Hamburg, Liibeck, Rostock, Stralsund, Wismar, and 


Liineburg: Jacob Ulfsson to Svante Sture and councilors, Oct. 26, 1509; H.R., ser. 3, 
V, 596. 
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might come to Sweden.” But within a month and following 
a visit to Stockholm of a Liibeck fleet under Hermann Mess- 
mann and Bernt Bomhouwer, the Swedish riksrdd had made a 
treaty with Liibeck for mutual free trade as of old. From Dan- 
zig a Liibeck fleet brought back a substantial loan.” The tech- 
nical justification for these arrangements lay in the fact that 
war had not been formally declared. 

By 1510, Maximilian had heard from another section of his 
heterogeneous empire. The towns of the Netherlands, always 
important carriers of Baltic products, were demanding the right 
to pass through the Sound and to trade with Danish towns, but 
promised not to render armed assistance to Denmark. The em- 
peror acquiesced in the demands. This new move could only 
lead to new dissensions within the Hansa towns, and was dis- 
tinctly favorable to King John. Liibeck’s reply was clear and 
unequivocal; Dutch ships passing through the Sound would do 
so at their own risk. But the Dutch were equally insistent; 
their fleet was ready, the emperor and the regent of the Nether- 
lands had given their consent, and reprisals might be expected 
from interference.” 

On April 21, 1510, Liibeck and its allies finally declared for- 
mal war against Denmark.” In Sweden, the Union party was 
sufficiently silenced so that by September members of the Swed- 
ish riksrdd, headed by the militant Danophobe, Hemming 
Gadh, of Linképing, decided on an alliance with the six Wendic 
towns.” A factor to which sufficient attention has not hitherto 

™ Aarsberetninger fra det kongelige Geheimearchiv (7 vols.; Copenhagen, 1852-83), 
IV, 353; H.R., ser. 3, V, 580. 

23 Danzig to Liibeck, Dec. 6, 1509; H.R., ser. 3, V, 607-8. The amount was 1,300 
mark preuss. 

* Maximilian’s declaration on behalf of the Netherland towns, Jan. 26, 1510; ibid., 
pp. 689-90. Maximilian to Liibeck, Jan. 27, 1510; ibid., p. 690. Liibeck to Netherland 
towns, Mar. 17, 1510; ibid., pp. 690-91. Amsterdam to Ltibeck, April 10, 1510; ibid., 
pp. 691-92. Amsterdam and de andere watersteden to Liibeck, April 13, 1510; ibid., 
pp. 692-93. The emperor in his letter to Liibeck of Jan. 27, 1510, where he requested 
the town not to interfere in the trade of the Netherlands with Denmark, lists the prov- 
inces of B-abant, Flanders, Holland, Zeeland, Friesland, and Wasserland. There is, 
however, no evidence to indicate that Flemish ships participated in the sea battles that 
took place in the Baltic at this time. 

% Tbid., pp. 693-94. 

20. S. Rydberg, Sverges Traktater med Frimmande Magter (5 vols.; Stockholm, 
1877-96), III, 567-69; also printed in Styffe, op. cit., V, 409-11, and in H.R., ser. 3, VI, 
27-28. 
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been given was no doubt the news from Russia. The vigilant 
Erik Turesson (Bjelke), from his vantage point of Wiborg on 
the Finnish-Russian frontier, sent word in July to Svante Sture 
of evidences of a Danish-Russian understanding that—to him— 
pointed clearly to a Russian attack on Finland. Early in the 
year, Danish, Swedish, and Liibeck envoys had been in Nov- 
gorod; and the Danish herald, ““Master David,” was credited 
with a diplomatic victory.” Along with reports from Novgorod 
came news of the participation of the Fuggers and other non- 
Hanseates in the Narva trade. A letter from Dorpat to Reval 
written early in 1511 notes with concern that these outsiders 
may be aiming at taking over the Novgorod factory. In the 
autumn of that year, the Emperor Maximilian protested against 
the seizure by Liibeck of a cargo of Swedish copper that the 
Fuggers were attempting to freight from Danzig to the Nether- 
lands, and adverted to the charge of the Hansa towns that the 
grosz geselschaften of Nuremberg and elsewhere were injuring 
their merchants.” 

The Liibeck-Swedish war against Denmark calls for no de- 
scription here. Before peace had been concluded in April, 1512, 
terrific sea battles had taken place between the Liibeck and the 
Danish fleets, resulting in the retirement of the former to the 
Trave; but the Netherlands’ fleet of warships and merchant 
vessels had meantime been destroyed by the Liibeckers off 
Bornholm. Nevertheless, the dominiuwm maris Baltict was, for 
the present, with King John. 

In this desperate struggle, Liibeck had but little assistance 
from the other Hansa towns. From Danzig it received practi- 
cally none. The destruction of the Netherland fleet was also a 
serious blow to Danzig, the entrepét for the Dutch grain trade. 

27 Handlingar rérande Skandinaviens historia, XX, 287-91; David Kock (Cochrane), 
a Scotchman employed by both John and Christian II in numerous diplomatic missions 
to Russia and elsewhere, has left numerous traces of his activities in the documentary 
records, but no real study of his career has been made by scholars. See article on “Kock, 
David” by A. Heise in Bricka’s Dansk Biografisk Lexikon (19 vols.; Copenhagen, 
1887-1905), IX, 319. 


*8In 1512 we find the Hansa factory at Bruges inveighing against the Danzig 
merchants who traded with the Fuggers, Welsers, and other large companies outside 
of the Hansa that threatened to gain a monopoly of the copper trade; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 
360. Maximilian to Hansa towns, Oct. 16, 1511; ibid., pp. 259-60. 
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Danzig had supported Margrave Joachim of Brandenburg and 
Duke Bogislav of Pomerania in urging a peaceful settlement.” 
No sooner had peace heen achieved by the Treaty of Malmd, 
in April, 1512, than Danzig again took up the Skane fisheries 
dispute with Liibeck. The Danzig authorities tried at first to 
secure Archbishop Birger of Lund as umpire to determine the 
true boundaries, and then sent their local Vogt to Copenhagen 
to treat directly with the king and his council.*® The decision 
was actually made by royal commissioners, in the presence of 
the Liibeck Vogt.*! Liibeck protested very naturally that the 
local magistrate had no authority, and that complaints should 
be brought, not before the Danish councilors, but before a 
meeting of the German towns.*? The award in favor of Danzig, 
as against Liibeck, was made on the technical basis that the 
latter had been unable to produce the original grant of privileges 
made by the Danish crown. 

When Christian ascended the throne in 1513, he began by 
making friendly gestures toward Danzig. When Archduchess 
Isabella of Burgundy, sister of Archduke Charles, came to Den- 
mark as the young king’s bride, Danzig was invited to send two 
ships to bring the royal party to Copenhagen; and the king 
offered generous remuneration for the services.** But Danzig’s 
victory proved in the long run to be an empty one. When the 
Swedish business reached a new and critical phase in 1518, the 
king suddenly raised the tolls in Skane, and Danzig found itself 
paying more than the Wendic towns. For the past five years, 
Liibeck had been working to bring the Fvttenstreit within the 

29 John to Danzig, Sept. 10, 1511; Danzig Staatsarchiv MSS, 300, Abt. 27, No. 8. 

®° Danzig to John, Aug. 7, 1512; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 634, n. 1. Same to Christian, Aug. 5, 
1513; Danzig SA MSS, 300, Abt. 27, No. 8. John to Danzig, Nov. 25, 1512; ibid., Abt. 
14, No. 302 (Hirsch reg.). Danzig to Birger, Aug. 5, 1513; ibid., Missirbuch, pp. 385-87. 

3 Jacob Parkow’s account, Sept. 26, 1513; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 479-80. Schiifer, pp. 39-40, 
par. 283-85. Complaints of Wendic towns against Denmark, June 1, 1515 (recapitula- 
tion), and n. 1; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 633-36. 

® Liibeck to Danzig, Nov. 7, 1513; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 634, n. 1. For further repercus- 
sions of the Danzig-Liibeck dispute, see Danzig SA MSS, 300, Abt. 27, No. 8, for Aug. 
19, 1514, May 20, 1516, and Aug. $0, 1518. 

83 Danzig SA MSS, 14, 311-16 (Hirsch reg.), Oct. 18, 1514, Feb. 15, Feb. 18, June 22, 
and Aug. 23, 1515. Cf. Simson, Geschichte der Stadt Danzig (3 vols.; Danzig, 1913), I, 
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jurisdiction of the Hanseatic diets; and finally, in 1518, the 
year of Christian’s high tax, Danzig was practically isolated in 
the Hansetag. By 1519, the forbidden commerce with Sweden 
loomed larger than ever to the merchants of Danzig, and the 
Skane herring trade shrank in importance. Danzig’s hand was 
finally forced from a new quarter. The Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, Albert of Prussia, was preparing for a war with 
Poland. Here was an opportunity to crush a rival of the east 
Prussian towns, and Denmark was invited to join and make 
war on Danzig.** 

Thus it came about that when the Liibeck envoys, headed by 
Bernt Bomhouwer, made the rounds of the north German towns 
from Wismar to Danzig early in 1522, they found the Danzigers 
ready for friendly negotiations. The prospect of opening up 
anew the trade with Sweden—even at the risk of a war with 
Christian II—the accumulated grievances resulting from the 
latter’s high tolls and hindrances to trade, and the steps taken 
by Christian (apparently with the active assistance of the Fug- 
ger company of Augsburg) to establish a staple in Copenhagen 
and supplant the Hanseates in Novgorod finally convinced the 
Danzigers that they should make common cause with the men 
of Liibeck.*® 

The Danish king’s efforts, through his herald, David Coch- 
rane, to establish more direct trading relations with Russia 
were regarded by the German towns with grave concern. The 
Fuggers, who, like the Welsers and Hochsteters, were solidifying 
their position in Antwerp to the distress of Bruges, were thought 
by Reval to be privy to ‘““Master David’s” schemes.** The re- 
port that the Master of the Livonian Order, Walter von Pletten- 
berg, was prepared to help the king shunt the Russian trade 
over Narva and Iwangorod did not lessen the fear that the 
princes were in league with one another against the towns. Not 


34 Copious materials for the history of Denmark’s relations with Albert during 1510- 
25 are to be found in E. Joachim, Die Politik des letzten Hochmeisters in Preussen, 
Albrecht von Brandenburg (3 vols.; Leipzig, 1892-95). 

% “Bericht der Liibischer Sendeboten,” Feb. 7—Mar. 18, 1522; H.R., ser. 3, VIII, 
54-61. 

3% Reval to Ltibeck, May 2, 1516; H.R., ser. 3, VI, 773-74. Same to same, Apr. 26, 
1522; ibid., VIII, 98. 
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only did Reval and Riga*’ draw closer to their Hansa confeder- 
ates as Christian’s plans developed, but Danzig had visions of 
commercial decline as she saw Albert of Prussia, Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order, draw closer to Denmark and make 
powerful efforts to throw the trade of the Polish-Lithuanian 
hinterland into the hands of the so-called “‘three towns”’ of 
Kénigsberg. Danzig’s decision to play the game with the Wen- 
dic towns, and to help them make a breach in the cordon of 
princes that was threatening to strangle them all, thus becomes 
intelligible. Moreover, the immediate result justified their ac- 
tion. The treaty with Liibeck was concluded in April, 1522,* 
and Gustavus Vasa ascended the throne of an independent 
Sweden in the succeeding year. What the diplomacy of the 
Wendic towns and Sweden had been unable to accomplish, time 
and a combination of circumstances brought about. 

Sweden’s independence was achieved, not only by the efforts 
of the Swedish citizenry, but by the material help brought to 
Sweden in German merchant vessels sailing out from Liibeck 
and Danzig. It is a curious commentary on the power wielded 
in a crucial era by these two towns that when Duke Frederick 
of Gottorp succeeded his nephew, the deposed Christian II, as 
king of Denmark-Norway, he made use of a Hanseatic fleet to 
capture Zealand and the Danish capital from the adherents of 
the absent king. Thus, the intervention of the Hansa towns and 
Danzig in the affairs of Scandinavia at a critical time aided in 
bringing a new and powerful dynasty into northern Europe. 
When, with this aid, Sweden took its place as an independent 
state, the era of the Calmar Union—a century and a quarter of 
Scandinavian history—came to a definite close. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


Unrtversity or CALIFORNIA aT Los ANGELES 


* Riga reported to the Liibeck Hansetag in June-July, 1518, that the Fuggers and 
the great companies had captured the wax trade and held it; ibid., VII, 211. 


38 Ibid., VIII, 63-66; part of the text appears in Rydberg, Sverges Traktater, IV, 


469-70. 








THE LEADERSHIP OF SIR JOHN ELIOT 
IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 1626: 


N THE accounts of the quarrels between the first two 
Stuarts and their parliaments during the sixteen twenties, 
whose growing intensity was bound to disclose the latent 

forces of leadership in the house of commons, the name of Sir 
John Eliot is written large with those of Sir Edward Coke, Sir 
Robert Phelips, Sir Francis Seymour, and several others. Of 
them all, Eliot’s name has probably remained longer in the 
minds of Englishmen because of his unnecessary and tragic 
death in the Tower in 1632. But Sir John did more for his 
country than die for a principle. His idealism and eloquence 
were only two of the qualities which quickly made him promi- 
nent in the last parliament of James I and the first three of 
Charles I. This conspicuousness turned into unquestioned lead- 
ership in the second assembly of Charles which met on Febru- 
ary 6, 1626, and was dissolved on June 15 of that year. 

In order to follow the career of Sir John Eliot through the 
complicated debates of that parliament, three unpublished 
diaries have been used and have furnished most of the material 
for this article.2 They were compiled by three members of the 
house of commons, presumably at the time it was in session, and 
give a detailed account of its discussions, arguments, and mo- 
tions.’ Of these Whitelocke is the most complete and omits 


! Modern dating will be used. According to old dating this parliament met on Feb. 
6, 1625, as the new year did not begin until Mar. 25. 

2 Transcripts of these diaries were kindly loaned to me by Professor Wallace Note- 
stein of Yale University. 

3 Bulstrode Whitelocke, Journal of the parliament of 1625/6; the original MS is in 
the Cambridge University Library, D.D.12, 20-22. Sir Nathaniel Rich, Diary of the 
parliament of 1625/6; the original MS is in the Duke of Manchester’s MSS at Kimbolton 
Castle, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. Sir Richard Grosvenor, Diary of the parliament of 
1625/6; the original MS is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 611. These diaries 
will be designated as Whitelocke, Rich, and Grosvenor, in the future. No folio references 
will be given as the folios in the transcripts are frequently omitted or badly mixed up. 
References to the diaries may be easily found from the day cited in the text or footnote. 
A number of extracts from Whitelocke are in “A diary of the parliament of 1626,” by 
W. A. J. Archbold, English Historical Review, XVII (1902), 730-37. 
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hardly a day of the entire parliament. Rich, full enough in 
February, neglects a great deal in March, and is of little use to 
the student during the remaining two and a half months. On 
the other hand, Grosvenor does not start until May 1, yet it 
rivals Whitelocke for that month and the first ten days of June. 
It is scarcely necessary to give these diaries more than a hasty 
reading to realize that the well-known life of Sir John Eliot 
by John Forster fails lamentably to give an adequate picture of 
its subject, particularly during the parliament in question.‘ 
Forster’s tendency to eulogize blindly is well known; conse- 
quently he has turned Sir John Eliot into St. Eliot. Though 
the biographer has profited to a considerable extent from Eliot’s 
own notes, he has misused them on numerous occasions and 
accepted them without question on the supposition that his 
hero’s pen never slipped. As might be expected, Forster was 
forced to omit much pertaining to his subject, but such omis- 
sions are not nearly as serious as the sad jumble of facts he often 
places before his readers. Then, too, his frequent inaccuracies 
spoil an already dull book for those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the period and wish to study its various phases 
in greater detail. To be sure, there is S. R. Gardiner who has 
left a fairly complete sketch of Sir John in his History of Eng- 
land, 1603-42. Though Gardiner has corrected Forster on oc- 
casion, still he is forced to depend on him for much of his infor- 
mation with the result that at times his details lack accuracy.® 
Both these men, however, though they frequently supplement 
each other, have been unable to follow Eliot as carefully through 
the parliament of 1626 as the three diarists in their intimate 
accounts of the debates of each day. 

In order to understand Eliot’s leadership during the parlia- 
ment of 1626 in the attack of the house of commons on the gov- 

4 Sir John Eliot: a biography (2d. ed.; London, 1872). Forster (I, 280-351) takes up 
the parliament of 1626. 

5 Ten vols. London, 1909. His discussion of the parliament of 1626 is to be found 
in VI, 59-121. 

6 Gardiner is rather confusing when he starts by citing Forster's second edition and 


then changes to the first edition (London, 1864) without indicating, except by the page 
references, that he has changed. See op. cit., VI, 63 and 79. 
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ernment and later upon George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
and lord admiral, a brief estimate of Sir John’s attitude and 
that of the commons in the parliament of the previous year is 
necessary.’ During the first session in London most of the criti- 
cism centered around the government’s religious policy. When 
the serious attack on its foreign and financial policy began in the 
second session of twelve days at Oxford, it was Sir Robert 
Phelips, Sir Edward Coke, and Sir Francis Seymour who took the 
helm of the opposition. It must be remembered, of course, that 
the shortness of the session made it impossible to do more than 
open an attack on the government. Phelips and his two lieuten- 
ants at first merely implied that one man of great authority 
was responsible for the failures of the immediate past.’ A little 
later, when, without mincing matters, they named and blamed 
the duke,® Charles stopped them by dissolving parliament. 
One might logically suppose—knowing his later attitude— 
that Sir John Eliot joined in this criticism. Actually he said 
nothing against the government,’ and on August 6 defended 
his master," the lord admiral, against Coke’s veiled attack of 
the previous day.” According to Forster’s biography" and 
Eliot’s own account of this parliament,'* however, he turned 
completely round on August 10 and attacked Buckingham in a 
long and bitter speech. Fortunately for historical truth, Gardi- 
ner has proved almost conclusively that this speech was never 
delivered. Sir John, in writing his Negotiwm posterorum three 
7 Besides the inadequate account in the Journals of the house of commons (London, 
1803), I, 799-815 (to be designated by C.J. in the future), of this parliament, there are 
the excellent Debates in the house of commons in 1625, ed. by S. R. Gardiner for the 


Camden Society (London, 1873), and the Negotium posterorum by Sir John Eliot, ed. in 
2 vols. by A. B. Grosart (privately printed, 1881). 

8 Debates in 1625, pp. 81, 85. ® Tbid., pp. 115, 118. 

10 On Aug. 1 he did criticize the granting of pardons to Jesuits by the government 
(Forster, op. cit., I, 196-98; Negotium posterorum, II, 9-10). 

11 Eliot was vice-admiral of Devon at this time. 

2 Debates in 1625, pp. 90, 137-38; not mentioned by Forster and omitted in Nego- 
tium posterorum, II, 49-55. 

13], 245-49. 

14 Negotium posterorum, I, 140-48; II, 85-91. 

16 Debates in 1625, pp. xx-xxiv; Gardiner, op. cit., V, 425, n. 1. 
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or four years later,'!® when he was imbued with intense antipathy 
toward the duke, must have inserted therein what seems to be 
Sir Robert Cotton’s prepared, but undelivered, denunciation 
of the king’s favorite. Such a sudden change in so short a time 
for no apparent reason makes it highly improbable that 
Eliot even had the speech in mind during the last days of this 
parliament.!’? At any rate, through the criticism of men like 
Coke and Phelips, he must have had his eyes opened to the 
evils besetting the kingdom—if he was not already aware of 
them. And then during the interval between the first two par- 
liaments of the reign came the return of the expedition to Cadiz 
with nothing but failure and misery at its masthead.'* Sir John 
Eliot, as vice-admiral of Devon, saw it all at Plymouth. He 
saw as well as heard that disaster had been chiefly due to the 
inadequate supplies and equipment with which the fleet had 
set sail from England.'® Only the government was to blame, and 
much of the criticism for this fiasco must fall on the shoulders of 
the lord admiral who, in the end, had been too busy to accom- 
pany the fleet. Under such conditions it is not at all surprising 
to find that Eliot had changed his point of view completely. 
In the next parliament he sided with the opposition, determined 
to see that justice was done and evils remedied. 

With Coke, Phelips, and Seymour excluded from the parlia- 

16 “At the close of the first stormy session of the great parliament of 1628, during the 
recess . . . . it [the Negotium posterorum] appears to have been begun; though not likely 
to have been brought into the state in which we find it until the author’s later imprison- 
ment” (Forster, I, 120). 

17 “Ts it not possible that the argument, at least in the form in which it had been 
drawn up by Cotton, was then circulated in MS amongst the members? In this case it 
would have really produced its effect, and might very well have drawn off Eliot’s at- 
tention from Seymour’s speech. It is a pure conjecture, and I give it merely for what it 
is worth” (Debates in 1625, p. xxiii). 

18 Gardiner, op. cit., VI, 19-22. 

19 “22 Dec., 1625, Plymouth: Sir John Eliot to Sec. Conway..... The miseries 
before them are great. Capt. Bolles, who died since their coming in, declared the 
occasion of his sickness to be scarcity and corruption of the provisions. Great number 
of the soldiers are continually thrown overboard; yesterday seven fell down in the 
streets; the rest are weak, and unless there be a present supply of clothes there is little 


hope to recover them’’ (Calendar of state papers, ‘Domestic series, 1625-1626" [ed. 
John Bruce; London, i858], p. 184; see also Forster, op. cit. I, 270-71). 
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ment of 1626,” Sir John Eliot appeared only too eager to fill their 
places himself. This second parliament of the reign had only 
just opened when he gave the new house of commons the first 
example of his impassioned eloquence.*! It was on February 10 
that Eliot arose to declaim against “‘misgovernment, misem- 
ploying of royal revenue, and miscounselling of the King.” 
The failure before Cadiz gave him ample scope for bitter vitu- 
peration. He blamed no one in particular but gave his listeners 
cause for thought when he said that neither the enemy nor the 
sword was responsible for their losses but rather those whom 
they had trusted. In conclusion, he advised that the bungling 
of the government during the immediate past be investigated, 
as well as the expenditure of the money voted in 1624. Finally, 
Eliot wanted a select committee appointed to carry out such 
an investigation.” This attack was obviously directed against 
the government in general, for it was still much too early to 
blame a group of individuals, or any one of them. In fact, in the 
opinion of Christopher Wandesford, and probably of most of 
the house, Eliot was a little premature in introducing so vital 
a subject. There were still too many vacancies in the house of 
commons, after only four days of business, for a debate on such 
an important issue or even the appointment of a committee to 
investigate it. 

It was not until two weeks later, February 24, that the sub- 
ject was again discussed. On that day Wandesford introduced 
it. He wanted the house to inquire into the same matters as 
Sir John had suggested on the 10th, and felt that a committee 
of the whole house would be best suited for such a purpose. 
As might be expected, Eliot again addressed the commons on 


20 They were pricked (sic) for sheriff with three others. See Journal of Modern His- 
tory, I (1929), 367 and n. 23. 

21 The narrative from here on is taken from the three above-mentioned diaries unless 
otherwise indicated. It is not intended to give a complete account of this parliament, 
but, from the part Eliot played in it, the general trend of events mey be seen. 

% Besides the summaries of this speech in Whitelocke and Rich the best version of it 
is in the Negotium posterorum, I, 148-55. Forster (I, 285-89) cuts it up so badly by 
paraphrasing it and explaining it that the speech is difficult to follow. Gardiner (VI, 
61-63) discusses it and quotes it in part. His source is Forster. 
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this topic which was uppermost in his thoughts. He was anx- 
ious that the house, sitting in committee of the whole, rather 
than a select committee, should investigate various financial 
evils and problems; and for such an inquiry he cited precedents 
in justification. With Sir Dudley Digges supporting this com- 
mittee for the proposed inquest, the speaker left his chair to give 
place to Mr. Wandesford. The debate was long, heated, and 
futile, as the members could not decide what particular phase of 
the subject of finance, or evils disturbing the kingdom, to take 
up first. John Pym discussed the manner in which the govern- 
ment had mishandled the Mansfeld expedition to Germany and 
desired a select committee to examine this failure, as well as the 
more important proposition of royal revenue and its past ex- 
penditure. Eliot not only supported Pym’s criticism of the ex- 
pedition with further sordid details but also approved of its 
being thoroughly aired, by a select committee, together with 
the general topic of misappropriation of supply. He did, how- 
ever, want the committee of the whole to consider, as its first 
point of attack, the defense of the English coasts. In spite of 
these suggestions and many others by fellow-members of the 
committee, no immediate results were manifest. 

On the next day, February 25, the house quickly turned itself 
into committee of the whole to continue the debate. Sir John 
Eliot, as second speaker, once more proposed that the question 
of inadequate protection of the coasts be thoroughly ventilated, 
with the result that a decision was reached to take this topic 
into immediate consideration under the heading of defense of 
the kingdom. There followed an argument over various reme- 
dies which might be applied to make piratical attacks less suc- 
cessful, but it only helped to confuse the whole issue. At this 
juncture Eliot cleared the atmosphere by moving that, first, 
the evils should be sought for; then, the causes of the evils 
and, finally, the remedy. In approving this motion the com- 
mittee had at least laid the plan of its assault through the clear- 
headedness of its most indefatigable speaker.» He was, how- 


*3 Forster (I, 289), after completing his discussion of Eliot’s speech of Feb. 10, 
launches into the following unhistorical and misleading summary: “. . . . but a more 
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ever, not the first to tell the house of commons how much Eng- 
land was in need of an adequate defense against attacks from 
the sea. Already on February 16 Mr. Whitby reported from the 
committee of grievances that the Dunkirkers and other pirates 
were swarming in the Channel and plundering English coasts 
and shipping at will. But the debate on this subject was post- 
poned until Wednesday, the 22d, and not until March 6 was 
the weak defense of the coast made one of the causes of the 
evils. Instead of the proposed debate on February 22, the 
commons listened to Sir John Eliot as spokesman of the select 
committee to which he had been appointed on the 18th.” He 
gave his long and famous report on the seizure of English goods 
and ships in France, and particularly the arrest of the French 
ship, the “St. Peter’ of Newhaven, by the English at the very 
beginning of that year.” 

The arrest of the “St. Peter’? on the supposition that it was 
laden with Spanish goods, and more especially its rearrest after 
the ship had been once released, was considered by Eliot in his 
report to have been a serious mistake on the part of the govern- 
ment. In the debate which followed, Eliot placed most of the 


decisive proof is afforded by the fact that every suggestion made in it [the speech] was 
adopted; that the house at once took the path so impressively marked out; and that 
nothing afterwards drew them finally from it... .. Now it was resolved, upon Eliot’s 
motion, that besides the committee of grievances of which Mr. Whitby was chairman, 
having sub-committees of inquiry to report to the house under special heads, there 
should be a committee for secret affairs over which Mr. Wandesforde was to preside, 
combining evils, causes, and remedies, to be in like manner separately taken and 
reported. Each subject, exactly as Eliot had moved, was to have its special handling 
and appointed day, and in a few days all were in operation; Eliot’s unremitting activity 
in connection with them displaying itself in various ways... . . ” Our discussion will 
show how Forster’s sense of time is all wrong and how his estimate of the part Eliot 
played is highly exaggerated. 
4 C.J., I, 821. 


2% ‘The four sub-committees of the Committee for Grievances were hard at work, 
and the one over which Eliot presided was busily occupied in investigating the case of the 
‘St. Peter’ of Havre de Grace, . . . .”” (Gardiner, op. cit. VI, 65). There is no evidence in 
C.J., Forster, or any of the diaries that four subcommittees were appointed from the 
committee of the whole house for grievances. Gardiner is wrong in referring to Eliot’s 
committee on the “St. Peter’ as a subcommittee. It was a select committee. See 
Whitelocke and Rich, Feb. 22; C.J., I, 823; Forster, op. cit., I, 300. 
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blame for the second arrest on the lieutenants of the Tower and 
Dover, respectively, who had advised the action, particularly 
the lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Allen Apsley. But Sir John 
refused to implicate Sir Henry Martyn, judge of the admiralty, 
in opposition to many members of the house who wanted him 
punished for his part in the affair. On March 1 Eliot continued 
to attack Sir Allen Apsley for assisting in the arrest of the ship 
and insisted that its seizure was responsible for the French 
holding English goods and ships.*® This linking of cause and ef- 
fect was again the leading point of his argument on March 11 
against the objections of the secretary, Sir John Cook, and other 
members of the court party. It was on that day, moreover, 
that the whole subject was reintroduced in a further report by 
Eliot and a debate in the house. On this occasion the chief 
stumbling-block of the discussion was whether the rearrest of 
the “St. Peter” should be considered a grievance or not. Of 
course, Eliot and his committee were anxious that it be so con- 
sidered; but it was finally decided by a majority of six not to 
put the question to a vote as to whether or not the second arrest 
of the “St. Peter’ of Newhaven was a grievance. The commons 
were not yet imbued with a strong enough feeling of opposition 
to give Eliot a majority whenever he called for it. On March 16, 
five days after the first failure, he proposed the same matter 
for further consideration and again desired to have the arrest 
proclaimed a grievance. But when several members, including 
Digges and Wandesford, thought that it had better be dropped, 
the issue could not be pressed any farther. The house of com- 
mons presumably felt that it would best forget the incident if 
English merchants were to have their goods and ships restored to 
them by France. 

It would seem most natural, indeed, for Eliot and his com- 
mittee to have placed the entire responsibility for the rearrest 


26 Gardiner (VI, 65-67) discusses the “St. Peter’’ affair. He shows how Eliot and his 
committee were really working in the dark because they did not know the whole story— 
that the sale in England of French prize goods was the real reason for the retaliation of 
the French and not the seizure of ‘he “St. Peter.” 
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of the “St. Peter” on the lord admiral.?” This they refused to do 
at first, though he was implicated, to be sure, and his attorney 
was required to explain to the house his master’s part in the 
affair. The explanation on March 6 was unsatisfactory to most 
of the members, but it stirred them to no immediate action 
against the duke. From the middle of March to the beginning 
of May the “St. Peter” of Newhaven was not mentioned in the 
house. By May, however, the storm against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had already broken and was fast approaching its great- 
est fury. This, then, was an appropriate moment to remind the 
members of the “St. Peter” and couple that much-discussed 
ship more closely with the name of the duke. On the first of the 
month Eliot aired the whole affair again. This time, he shifted 
practically all the blame onto the shoulders of the lord admiral, 
but took particular pains to keep the name of the king out of it 
completely. Buckingham, he said, had acted entirely on his 
own initiative. Obviously the psychological moment had ar- 
rived to turn the arrest of the “St. Peter” into a grievance and 
that against the king’s favorite. By a majority of thirty-eight 
the house was now willing to make the duke responsible for the 
rearrest of the “St. Peter” of Newhaven, and declared it to 
be such a grievance that, a week later, it was made one of the 
charges against him in the impeachment proceedings. Time and 
circumstances had given Eliot a victory, denied him six weeks 
earlier by the commons.” 

Let us now return to the more important subject of the evils 
besetting the kingdom, their causes, and the remedies to be 
applied which the houses of commons had accepted as its plan 
of attack at the suggestion of Sir John Eliot on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 25. During the first two days of the next week considerable 
headway was made in committee of the whole. It was decided 
on Monday that there were two evils: “the diminution of the 


27 Gardiner, presumably using Forster as one of his sources, fails to show that Eliot 
in the beginning put most of the blame for the rearrest of the “St. Peter” on Sir Allen 
Apsley and comparatively little of it on the duke. 

8 Forster (I, 300-306) gives with much elaborate detail the “St. Peter’ affair. He 
omits the incident of Mar. 16 completely. 
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kingdom in honor and strength, and the stopping of trade at 
home and abroad.” The concrete result of the debate on Tues- 
day was the decision to call the council of war before the house 
to learn from the mouths of its members what advice they had 
given the king. The only contribution Eliot made to the debate 
on these two days was to remind the committee of the whole 
that a special committee was doing its best to discover just 
what advice the council of war had given the king. Of course, 
he had no objection to calling these councilors before the house. 
This group of advisers appeared several times in the house of 
commons during the first two weeks of March; but they simply 
evaded the questions put to them by demanding more time and 
asking to be allowed to consult with the king on their answers. 
On one of these days, Eliot, like others before him, suggested 
that the council be summoned into the presence of the commons 
individually and each member asked one question, and if the 
answer was unsatisfactory they should proceed to censure. This 
was done with no better results and no censure. Finally, on 
March 11 the futile attempt to get information was abandoned 
when the members of the council of war all said that the king 
had forbidden them to disclose any advice they had given him.’ 

In the meantime the house, sitting in committee of the whole, 
was continuing its debate over the causes of the evils. More- 
over, on March 6 the government’s weak defense of the coasts 
was being subjected to some rather hard knocks, one of which 
came from Eliot; and the particular recipient was Secretary 
Cook. Sir John maintained, and Cook admitted, that the privy 
council had given the secretary an order to send ships to guard 
the western coasts. Cook, however, told the committee that 
there had been no money at hand to provide for the ships. 
Eliot immediately replied that it was strange the council had 
not realized this lack of funds when it gave the order. On the 
other hand, he reminded Cook that there were plenty of ships 
in the Thames to defend the Channel and the western coasts, 
and asked why they were not used. Cook made no reply. As 


29 See also Gardiner, op. cit., VI, 73-75. 
8° Forster (I, 293) gives the same story as a particular bit he had found in Eliot’s 
own notes on this parliament. But he just puts it in anywhere without dating it. In part 
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might be expected, after these and similar arguments, the final 
result of the day was a resolution, passed by the committee of 
the whole, that the coasts had not been adequately guarded 
since the dissolution of the treaties with Spain. 

Though there is no report of the debates on the causes of the 
evils for the next three days, the house, on March 10, passed 
a resolution stating the two evils and listing their ten causes.*! 
As little progress was made, these causes were again discussed 
by the commons on the 16th. The following day, however, the 
committee of the whole entered into the subject with a ven- 
geance. Sir John Eliot was one of the leaders in the debate and 
spoke three times, introducing still another cause. He de- 
nounced the lending to France of English ships which were 
ultimately used against the Protestants of Rochelle, and in- 
sisted that this was a serious mistake on the part of the govern- 
ment and should certainly be considered a cause of the evils. 
In the end he was rewarded by the passage of a resolution to 
that effect. 

On March 20 this rather futile enumerating of the causes of 
the evils was brought to a head by Eliot. He proposed that the 
house of commons investigate the cause of all these causes; in 
other words, they should endeavor to discover the “‘causing 
cause.” And when Eliot moved that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed for this purpose, it was so ordered. 

The result of Eliot’s suggestion on March 20 was disclosed 


of one sentence only does he differ from Whitelocke and Rich. Forster’s words are: 
“But he [Eliot] had further to remind the secretary that there were ships at that time 
actually ready upon the seas, of which some had been sent to Rochelle (Forster's italics), 
that might have done the service required.” 

31 Forster has found among the Port Eliot MSS many papers in the hand of Eliot 
and even one in that of Hampden which enumerate and elaborate the ten causes of the 
evils. He maintains that these are evidence of the preparation Eliot made to attack the 
duke. He makes Eliot chiefly responsible for having worked out the causes and pre- 
senting them to the house. He does not suggest that Eliot might have prepared these 
notes and many others as a result of the actions and debates of the commons. In fact, 
he says, after quoting one of the papers at considerable length: “It is remarkable to 
observe in this paper, single example as it is of many similar notes of preparation, the 
germ of some of the most striking speeches afterwards delivered against Buckingham, 
not by Eliot only, but by fellow managers and accusers who had drawn their inspiration 
from him” (ibid., I, 290-93). 
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on the 24th, on which day he took the center of the stage once 
more. As reporter from the subcommittee on the “cause ot 
causes,” he declared to the committee of the whole that the 
Duke of Buckingham was the “causing cause” of five of the 
causes already passed upon;*? and there were more to follow. 
During the debate on the report Sir John took Secretary Cook 
to task for casting aspersion on his subcommittee and forced 
him to explain himself. Then he returned to the discussion and 
magnified the causes of the evils introduced by his subcom- 
mittee to put the favorite in as bad a light as possible. The 
result was that the committee of the whole passed a resolution 
naming the duke as the cause of four of these five causes of the 
evils.** Eliot’s proposal to report this resolution to the house 
was not acted on until the next day, on which occasion the com- 
mons approved nine of the ten causes of the evils, but would 
not follow Sir John’s suggestion that action be taken against 
Buckingham on Tuesday, March 28, unless he gave satisfaction 
in the meantime. All they were willing to do was to consider 
the charges against the duke on the 29th, and they wished him 
to have due notice of the decision.** 

The proposed attack upon the Duke of Buckingham, never- 
theless, did not take place, since on the day set for it the com- 
mons had to listen to a speech by Charles and another by the 
lord keeper on his behalf.** These speeches took up the interest 
of the house during the early days of April, when an adjourn- 
ment followed from the 5th to the 13th of that month. It was 
not until Tuesday, the 18th, that the commons, sitting in com- 

2 But on March 11 Dr. Turner had blamed the Duke of Buckingham for all their 
grievances. He placed before the house six queries in which he accused the duke under 
as many heads on the basis of common fame (Whitelocke; E.H.R., XVII [1902], 732-34). 
On the 14th the king sent a message to the commons through Sir Richard Weston ask- 
ing that they punish Turner and Clement Coke, who had spoken words which were 
considered disrespectful to his majesty (Whitelocke; C.J., I, 885; William Cobbett, The 
parliamentary history of England (London, 1806}, II, 51). On the next day Charles called 
the whole house before him in the “Banqueting house” at Whitehall to lecture them for 
attacking his government and his favorite. He again demanded that Turner and Coke 
be punished (C.J., I, 836; Gardiner, op. cit., VI, 78-79). 

3 Forster, op. cit., I, 295, gives the resolution. 

84 See also C.J., I, 841-42. % See below, p. 380. 
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mittee of the whole, once more discussed the “causing cause” 
of the evils;** and from that day until the 28th practically every 
session was taken up with accusations against the king’s favor- 
ite.*”7 Sir John Eliot, naturally enough, was one of the leaders 
in this attack, not only as a speaker, but also as reporter from 
the subcommittee on the “cause of causes.”’ Charge after charge 
against Buckingham was introduced by him, debated, approved 
in committee of the whole, and accepted by the house. In fact, 
on the 20th the commons passed a motion, introduced by 
Digges, to concentrate on the charges against the duke, so that 
the subject of supply might be discussed as soon as possible. 
And on the 21st, a select committee of twelve was appointed, 
of which Eliot was naturally a member, as its function was to 
prepare the indictment against the enemy of the people.* 

At length, on May 2, Sir Dudley Digges reported from the 
committee of twelve the accusations against the chief adviser of 
Charles, which included the ten causes of evils already ap- 
proved by the house.*® It was decided to transmit these charges 
to the lords; in other words, the commons had taken the first 
step in the impeachment proceedings against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. On the next day Digges named the managers of the 
impeachment, including Eliot, of course. Not until May 6, 
however, did he report from his committee the parts which had 
been assigned to the various managers. As is well known, Eliot 

% “On the 17th [of April] a sub-committee met to discover the cause of causes, or in 
other words, to fix the grievances upon Buckingham, and on the 18th a committee of the 
whole house was ordered to consider the evils, causes, and remedies” (Gardiner, op. cit., 
VI, 85). As Gardiner has not mentioned these committees before, his words strongly 


imply that he believed this was the first time they met. Of course, he knew nothing of 
the events of Mar. 20 and 24. 


37 Forster (op. cit., I, 317-18), using Eliot’s notes as his source, gives an account 
of the debate on Apr. 22 over the question of accusing Buckingham on the basis of 
common fame. He says that Eliot took part with many of the lawyers in favor of prose- 
cuting him on such a basis. It was, of course, decided that this should be the founda- 
tion of the charges against the duke. Whitelocke gives the debate and the decision but 
nothing of Eliot’s participation. C.J. (I, 847-48) also gives the greater part of the debate 
but does not include Eliot. 

38 Whitelocke calls it a select committee. C.J. (I, 847) says that Digges moved for the 
appointment of a subcommittee. This is probably a mistake for select committee. 


39 See also C.J., I, 853. 
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received the epilogue, while Digges was to give the prologue. 
The only objection to the accusations against Buckingham came 
from the vice-chamberlain, Sir Dudley Carleton, who protested, 
as he had done on May 2, against the charge centering on the 
arrest of the “St. Peter” of Newhaven. On each occasion Eliot 
was quick to oppose Carleton’s criticism with the assertion that 
it was too late to do anything about it. Carleton, however, only 
wanted some minor alterations made in the wording of the 
charge; so he was added to the committee to help change the 
offending words. Later, on the 6th, the accusation dealing with 
the arrest of the French ship was reported back to the house 
and approved by that body, just as it had sanctioned the rest of 
the indictment earlier in the day. Then, on the afternoon of 
May 8 the lords, sitting in committee of the whole, heard 
George, Duke of Buckingham, accused of various crimes against 
the state by the managers from the house of commons. After 
the delay of a day, the proceedings were completed on the 10th, 
when Eliot gave his epilogue.“ 

On the morning of the day impeachment proceedings were 
inaugurated, the commons opened a discussion on whether or 
not they should ask the lords to sequester the duke; and on the 
next day it was decided by a majority of 119 to request his 
sequestration. Eliot took no prominent part in this debate.*! 


# For versions of epilogue see Forster, op. cit., I, 324-30 and John Rushworth, His- 
torical collections (London, 1659), I, 353-56; and Journals of the house of lords (London, 
n.d.), III, 617-19, for the Bishop of Norwich’s report of it. 

41 After it was decided to request the lords to sequester the duke, the chief point of 
the debate, as reported by both Grosvenor and Whitelocke, was whether the speaker or 
Sir Nathaniel Rich should deliver the request to the lords. According to Grosvenor, 
Eliot, like many others, wanted Rich to be the bearer of the resolution. Forster (I, 322) 
implies that the time when the resolution should be reported to the lords was the main 
point of the debate. Then Forster says that Eliot moved, as it was decided, to deliver 
the resolution to the lords after the charges against Buckingham had been completed. 
Forster has taken this point from Eliot’s own notes. Peculiarly enough, Forster also 
cites C.J. (I, 858), to substantiate his point about Eliot’s motion. Actually, according 
to C.J., no such motion by Eliot is recorded, but a committee of twenty was appointed 
on the morning of May 9 “to consider of the Manner how the Commitment should 
be prayed.” Eliot was not one of the twenty. That afternoon Rich reported from this 
committee the wording of the resolution and said that it should be delivered by the 
speaker on the 11th. The house accepted the report but decided that Rich himself was 
to deliver the resolution on the day set. See Rushworth (op. cit., I, 357-58) for the res- 
olution. 
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But a month later, on June 9, when it was reported that 
Buckingham had replied to the accusations of the commons, 
Eliot was the first to rise in the house and ask that a message be 
sent to the lords requesting a copy of the reply of the duke. 
This message was dispatched, and a copy of Buckingham’s 
answer was returned to the commons on the next day, where it 
was read to the committee of twelve. According to the reported 
debates, nothing further was done about it during the remaining 
five days of that parliament. 

The event, indeed, which made the impeachment proceedings 
against the Duke of Buckingham memorable, was the arrest of 
Sir John Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges on May 11 for words they 
had spoken against the accused which displeased Charles. 
When the commons discovered the absence of the two members 
and learned that they were in the Tower, they were stunned. 
All business was immediately suspended. Dismay and silence 
predominated on the 12th. Not until the 13th was any action 
taken to assist the arrested individuals. The members were 
much more troubled over the imprisonment of Digges than that 
of Eliot, as seen, not only from the debates, but also from the 
fact that they absolved Digges from ever having spoken the 
obnoxious words attributed to him before he was allowed by the 
king to speak for himself in the house.*? That was on the 13th, 
and on the 16th Digges was returned to the house of commons 
with the excuse from the king that he had been misinformed 
about his words.“ Charles informed the commons, however, 
that he was keeping Eliot because he was charged with matters 
extra-judicial to the house. On the next day the commons, 
sitting in committee of the whole, debated the subject of Eliot’s 
arrest. The chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Richard Weston, 
said that he had been imprisoned for high crimes against the 
state, but refused to disclose them. In the end, the general 
opinion of the committee was that nothing could be done for 


“ Each member of the house of commons took an oath absolving Digges (C.J., I, 
860). For versions of this oath see Grosvenor, May 13, and Rushworth, op. cit., 1, 360. 

43 Forster (op. cit., 1, 334) says that Digges was liberated on May 13 but gives noth- 
ing to substantiate this statement. On page 335 he says that Digges resumed his seat 
in the house on the 16th. 
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Sir John until he had been heard, and it was not until the 19th 
that the house was told by Carleton that he was about to be 
released. On the 20th he took his seat again among his fellow- 
members.‘ The king had little excuse to offer this time. The 
chancellor of the exchequer informed the commons that Eliot 
had been examined, had denied the extra-judicial charges, and 
consequently had been freed.“ At the same time the vice- 
chamberlain delivered a long address in which he explained 
with much detail just what the words of the epilogue were which 
had sent Eliot to the Tower. Thus Charles’s plans had failed so 
completely that Carleton’s charges were obviously made to 
cover his retreat. Eliot, of course, attempted to explain his 
“odious” words. Moreover, at his request the speaker repeated 
each offending sentence, and Eliot proved the harmless meaning 
of each in turn.** Five times he had offended the king by speak- 
ing too forcefully against his minion, or by implying a slur on 
his majesty; so he had to satisfy the commons on five counts. 
This he did so ably that the house upheld Sir John without a 
negative voice. 

The arrest of the two members unquestionably had other re- 
sults than their vindication by the commons. The liberties and 
privileges of the house of commons had been violated when 
Digges and Eliot were sent to the Tower. Already on May 
12, the day after their imprisonment, a committee of the whole 
decided to send a remonstrance to Charles on the arrest of the 
two men, and a subcommittee was appointed to formulate it. 
On the next day the debate on this subject was continued, and 
it was decided to confer with the lords over the protest. The first 
report from the subcommittee was made on the 17th, and the 


“ Much of the information on what happened in the house from May 11 to 20 was 
taken by Forster (op. cit., I, 331-40) from Eliot’s notes on this parliament. As he was 
not present in the house during these nine days, the question of the source and historical 
value of Eliot’s notes immediately arises—not only of the notes for these days but also 
of all of them for the entire parliament. 

Forster (I, 337-39) gives a rather complete report of Eliot’s examination before 
the lord keeper on May 18. He takes it from the State papers, “Domestic series.” 

# All the other accounts of this incident fail to mention that the speaker repeated 
each offending sentence. 
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debate was continued on May 22. During this discussion a 
proposal was introduced to change the remonstrance into a bill. 
But neither the remonstrance nor the bill was brought up again 
until June 3, when the chief argument in committee of the whole 
was over what points to submit to the conference with the lords. 
Apparently by this time it had been definitely decided to change 
the remonstrance into a bill on the liberties and privileges of 
parliament. It was not, however, until two days later, June 5, 
when the debate in committee of the whole was resumed, that 
Eliot spoke for the first time on this question which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would immediately have brought forth 
bursts of eloquence from him. In a simply worded speech he 
tried to straighten out matters which were going from bad to 
worse by suggesting that Mr. Littleton, reporter from the sub- 
committee for the remonstrance, should remember the heads of 
the remonstrance so that they might be used as heads of the 
conference with the lords on the bill. But the confusion grew 
even worse. The conference, proposals for various committees 
of the whole, the remonstrance, and the bill were so tied togeth- 
er in the minds of everybody, that Eliot again tried to clear up 
the atmosphere. This time he simply cut the knot, at least for 
that day, when he suggested that the committee of the whole 
should adjourn and leave its troubles in the hands of Rolles, 
Littleton, and Glanville to untangle the snarl for next day’s 
consideration. Sir John’s advice was so sound that the house 
immediately adopted it. The following day, the 6th, Littleton 
reported the bill. The ensuing debate, inconsequential in itself, 
brought forth another one of those little brushes between Eliot 
and a member of the court party. On this occasion he confined 
himself to supporting and ironing out the words of Mr. Long 
who practically insulted Sir Richard Weston when he said 
that good men had little chance to influence the king. Eliot 
smoothed out ruffled feelings when he said that there were good 
and bad men advising Charles, and that Weston was one of the 
good type. Finally, on June 13, two days before all debate was 
closed, the bill on the liberties and privileges of parliament was 
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read a second time and committed; but lack of time prevented 
it from reaching its final reading. 

Closely allied to the above topic is the last attempt of the 
commons to attack the Duke of Buckingham, when they real- 
ized that their impeachment proceedings were not making much 
headway. It was on June 5, in the midst of the debate in com- 
mittee of the whole on the bill to vindicate the liberties of par- 
liament, that the proposal] to present a declaration“? to Charles 
enumerating the crimes committed by his henchman against 
the state and requesting his punishment was first mentioned. 
And this declaration was entrusted to a subcommittee on the 
next day. On the 10th there was a debate in committee of the 
whole over various heads of the declaration in which Eliot spoke 
against the practice of giving away royal lands as bounties. 
Nothing, however, was decided at the time. Two days later the 
declaration was reported to the house from committee of the 
whole, but the debate on it was returned to the committee 
where it became involved in the subject of supply. Eliot made 
three speeches in this committee. The first was a long one in 
which he said, among other things, that he hoped the duke 
would be tried soon and felt sure the king would have him tried. 
His second was brief and expressed confidence in the king. 
And his last was in reply to the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, Sir Humphry May, who had said that, if the declara- 
tion was passed, parliament was liable to be dissolved. Eliot 
objected to such a half-veiled threat, was sure of the goodness 
of the sovereign, and wanted to hear nothing more about closing 
parliament. The day before parliament was dissolved the decla- 
ration against Buckingham was engrossed and made ready to 
be presented to Charles.“ The speaker and eight members, in- 
cluding Eliot, were to compose it in proper form for presenta- 
tion.” 


* Also called a remonstrance. 

* For main points of declaration (remonstrance) see Gardiner, op. cit., VI, 118-19. 
For complete document see Rushworth, op. cit., I, 400-406. 

4 C.J., I, 871. The commons got no farther than the decision to send four messengers 
to Charles who were to ask him when he would receive the speaker and the whole 
house so that they might present the declaration to him. His reply was the dissolution 
of parliament on the next day. 
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Thus ended the attack of this house of commons on the gov- 
ernment and the Duke of Buckingham. In reading over the 
debates it is obvious that the place of leadership in the assault 
must be given to Sir John Eliot. True, Sir Dudley Digges was 
probably just as active, if not more so, in trying to put the duke 
in his place. But none of his words ever sounded the bugle call 
as did those of Eliot, on numerous occasions, in tracking Buck- 
ingham to his lair. Eliot, to be sure, spoke on other topics also 
in this parliament. There are, indeed, roughly fifteen minor 
subjects about which he had more or less to say. For instance, 
whenever a member insulted either the king or commons, even 
by the vaguest insinuation, Sir John was usually one of the 
first to demand punishment. Little was heard from him, how- 
ever, when the subject of religion was introduced; though he 
did have a word to say against the religious writings of Montagu 
which were so distasteful to the commons because of their Ar- 
minianism. 

Nevertheless, there was one subject which produced many 
words in the house and gave Sir John Eliot several opportunities 
to display his abilities as a speaker. This was the frequent ex- 
pression by the king of the desire for a vote of supply. The first 
time such a request was clearly made known was not, as might 
be expected, at the opening of parliament but on March 10 in a 
communication from his majesty delivered by Sir Richard 
Weston. There was no debate on the subject, however, until 
the 13th, when the committee of the whole appointed a sub- 
committee to compile an answer to the message of Charles. 
But before this reply could be considered, a further demand for 
supply was received in the form of a royal letter on Monday, 
March 20. Immediately a brief debate arose as to the time 
when the latter should be considered. Eliot and others thought 
the following Monday would be the best day for such a discus- 
sion, while another group set their hearts on the intervening 
Thursday. In the end, the house named Thursday, at which 
time the debate proved fruitless. It was not until March 27 
that the question of supply occupied the entire attention of the 
commons sitting in committee of the whole. On this occasion 
Eliot spoke several times and delivered one of his most famous 
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speeches.*® He opened with an expression of great friendship 
for his sovereign and then launched into a description of the 
unfortunate condition of the kingdom which had been caused 
by the evil counsel given his majesty by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Similar conditions in the past, he said, had first been rem- 
edied before supply was voted, to prove which he cited two 
precedents. He demanded that past examples be followed in the 
present, and closed by supporting a motion for three subsidies 
and three fifteenths. This proposition for supply had just been 
made by Sir John Strangeway, and Eliot approved it only under 
the condition of an initial redress of grievances. When the next 
speaker objected to his parallels with the past and his conditions 
attached to supply, Eliot explained himself by saying that he 
was not referring to the king but to his instruments, and again 
insisted that grievances should be redressed before supply was 
voted. For a third time Sir John gave a warning against grant- 
ing supply without previous compensations; and finally he 
moved the appointment of a subcommittee to consider the 
whole question and begged the members not to show fear and 
distrust of their sovereign. Eliot’s proposal for a subcommittee, 
however, was not accepted by the committee of the whole, 
which, in the end, followed by the house, resolved to vote three 
subsidies and three fifteenths. But it was definitely stated that 
the subsidy bill was not to be introduced until grievances had 
been placed before Charles and remedies sanctioned by him.” 

These two months of futile argument were too much for the 
king, who felt that parliament, especially the commons, needed 
a severe reprimand. He gave it to them on March 29 when two 
speeches were delivered to an assembly of both houses: one by 
Charles himself, and the other by the lord keeper in the name 
of the sovereign.®? It was the lord keeper’s speech which par- 
ticularly lashed the commons. Practically everything the lower 
house had done was condemned, and its members were severely 


50 The best version of this speech is to be found in Negotium posterorum, I, 156-64. 
It is, however, incomplete. The part omitted is in ibid., II, 123-25. A shorter and less 
accurate version is in Rushworth, op. cit., I, 220-21. 


51 C.J., I, 842. 52 Rushworth, op. cit., I, 221-25. 
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criticized for having left so much undone. Such a speech re- 
quired an answer, and the best person to perform this function 
seemed to be Eliot. So on the next day in committee of the 
whole Sir John, the only speaker of the meeting, took it upon 
himself to reply to Lord Keeper Coventry. He did his best to 
justify the past actions of the house and insisted that the liber- 
ties and privileges of that body must be upheld. He desired to 
have a subcommittee appointed in order to compose a remon- 
strance of the commons in reply to the king. But no steps to 
that end could be taken on this day as, immediately on Eliot’s 
resuming his seat, a message was received which asked the 
commons to appear in the house of lords to hear the duke ex- 
plain his own proceedings as well as the words of Charles.** On 
March 31, in the midst of the report of the joint meeting with 
the lords of the previous day, Eliot again moved for a remon- 
strance to the king on the liberties of the house of commons. 
Once more his enthusiasm ran away with him at the wrong time. 
The house wanted to hear the rest of the report on the joint 
meeting and, for that day, ignored Eliot’s desire. Though the 
time had been unpropitious for his proposal, his suggestion of 
a remonstrance was far from wrong. On April 1 the house, in 
committee of the whole, debated the remonstrance without his 
further participation and appointed a subcommittee to frame it. 
Most of the time of the commons, sitting in committee on the 
3d and 4th, was occupied with this remonstrance. On these two 
days Eliot was very active in pushing it and in justifying his 
words spoken on March 27. Consequently, when the labors of 
April 4 were over, the committee of the whole and also the 
house had approved the remonstrance. Wasting no time, the 
commons presented this document to Charles on the next day 
to receive as an answer a request to adjourn immediately for 
over Easter.*‘ By a majority of only thirty it was decided to 

53 Forster (op. cit., I, 316) says that a subcommittee was appointed immediately after 
Eliot’s speech. “At Eliot’s advice they resolved to draw up a remonstrance to explain 
their position to the King. Before the resolution could take effect they were summoned 
to a conference . . . .”’ (Gardiner, op. cit., VI, 83; he uses Forster as source). 


54 C.J., I, 843-44. Gardiner (op. cit., VI, 85) says that the remonstrance was presented 
on Apr. 4 and that the house adjourned on that day. 
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obey the king and not resume business until the 13th of that 
month. 

The subject of parliamentary revenue was thus allowed to 
rest and was not mentioned again until April 20. At that 
time Charles sent another message by Weston in which he 
begged the commons to hurry a vote of supply within four or 
five days. The debate which followed this message dealt with 
the question of how to settle grievances in time to vote supply. 
Eliot thought the king misinformed about their tardiness in 
providing him with revenue. The house was working quickly 
toward a financial grant, he said, because in a few days it would 
be able to place the blame for all the ills of the nation on the 
shoulders of one man, after which it would immediately satisfy 
his majesty’s demands. He did not want a day fixed on which 
to introduce such a measure as it was possible they might get 
to it sooner. But the passage of a motion introduced by Sir 
Dudley Digges to concentrate on the duke, so that the request 
for supply could be considered on April 25, was the only consola- 
tion Charles received. On the 24th and the 26th, to be sure, the 
debate in committee of the whole and in the house produced the 
approval of a resolution to vote an additional subsidy to the 
three already decided on.*° Still nothing was done about actual- 
ly voting a penny of these subsidies and fifteenths. Neverthe- 
less, Charles showed his gratitude for the extra subsidy by send- 
ing a message of thanks on May 2, in which he begged again 
for more speed in the long-promised vote. On May 5 the debate 
over supply became a little more serious. The commons were 
troubled about the problem of whether the subsidy bill or its 
preamble should be introduced first. Some wanted the question 
answered by a committee, others desired redress of grievances 
before any steps in that direction were taken. Finally, this 
rather pointless discussion became too much for Sir Dudley 


 Whitelocke says that the resolution was passed in committee of the whole on the 
26th. He has omitted to say anything about its passage in the house on this day or any 
other day. Gardiner (op. cit., VI, 87) says that the resolution was passed by the house on 
May 1. C.J. omits the passage of the resolution but does mention on May 2 the king's 
thanks for the decision to vote a fourth subsidy. Grosvenor is also silent on the resolu- 
tion. This diary starts with May 1. 
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Carleton, who, rising to his feet, indignantly insisted that speed 
in voting money was even more necessary now than ever, as 
his majesty had greater need of it at the present time. Further- 
more, he was very much opposed to this bargaining of money 
for grievances and wanted a stop put to it. Such a statement, 
of course, was just the one to bring Eliot to his feet in a hostile 
mood. The house of commons was not bargaining, he said; be- 
sides, it had a perfect right to demand justice, and when the 
time was ripe it would be most generous in its financial grant. 
The least one can say for Eliot is that this little speech made 
him appear the most naive man in the house. Nobody can 
possibly deny that the commons were bargaining and had al- 
ways bargained with the king. But before the business of the 
day was concluded Sir John made the concrete proposal that 
a committee be appointed to draw up the preamble to the sub- 
sidy bill and report it back on May 9. The house accepted this 
proposition and appointed the committee. The excitement over 
the impeachment proceedings on May 8 and 10 and the arrest 
of Eliot and Digges on the 11th was so great, however, that the 
preamble was not reported to the commons until May 24 and 
then immediately recommitted without debate. 

Then for the last time, Charles, on June 9, requested the 
house through a letter to make all possible haste in its vote of 
supply. But not until the 12th was the letter debated in com- 
mittee of the whole. As usual the commons were confronted 
with the question whether to vote supply or make sure that 
their grievances would be redressed, that is, the duke punished. 
Eliot, though showing his usual confidence in the king when 
it came to the punishment of Buckingham, was afraid that if 
the commons voted the money now it would not be spent as 
they desired. After a heated and stormy session it was finally 
decided by a large majority to give precedence to the declara- 
tion against the duke over the subsidy bill.°® Consequently, 
when Charles dissolved parliament three days later his pockets 
were just as empty as when he called it early in February. 


56 Whitelocke is rather confused on this point. See C.J., I, 870; and Gardiner, op. 
cit., VI, 118. 
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On the day of dissolution Sir John Eliot unofficially closed 
the proceedings in the house of commons when he gave a brief 
survey of the work of that body during the past four and a half 
months and concluded with a proposal which can best be inter- 
preted in modern language as a request that the commons give 
three cheers for King Charles.*’ Actually, Eliot wanted the 
house to make a general acclamation to the effect that they 
retained dutiful and loving hearts and opinions toward his ma- 
jesty, Charles I. Such a display, many members felt, was un- 
necessary. Loyalty and good feeling toward the king were to be 
taken for granted in members of his parliament, the majority 
thought. Thus again Eliot let himself be borne away by his 
enthusiasm. This time it was for Charles; but it is not difficult 
to see the same feeling carrying him too far for the liberty of 
the subject, and eventually landing him in the Tower to be left 
there to die by a mean-spirited sovereign. 

After following Sir John Eliot through the second parliament 
of Charles I, one is tempted to form a mental picture of the man, 
to analyze his qualities of leadership, to determine his influence, 
and to pick out the flaws and weaknesses which are to be found 
in all men, great and small. In reading over his speeches and the 
debates in which he participated it is obvious that Eliot was one 
of the most eloquent speakers of his day. His eloquence was 
doubtless due in great part to enthusiasm for his subject. Not 
only was this eloquence due to natural hatred of bad govern- 
ment, but also to the fact that by 1626 he had been in parlia- 
ment long enough to become thoroughly imbued with its spirit; 
and, as a result, his keen sense of justice made him fight for the 
rights and privileges of the house of commons whenever they 
were endangered. 

The defense of such powers of parliament, however, played 
only a secondary role in the session of 1626. As has been seen, 
Sir John used all his ability and energy in an attempt to over- 
throw the Duke of Buckingham. Peculiarly enough, his open 


57 Whitelocke is the only authority which mentions this speech. Forster presumably 
did not find it among the Port Eliot MSS and Grosvenor closes his report of proceedings 


with June 10. 
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denunciation of the king’s favorite was not begun for many 
weeks. Possibly he did not realize how thoroughly Bucking- 
ham was to blame for the misgovernment of the past and only 
gradually learned of the tremendous extent of his influence in 
matters of state. On the other hand, he may have felt as strong- 
ly against him in February as he publicly showed in April and 
May, but realized that condemning him would serve no purpose 
until sufficient incriminating evidence had been gathered. 
Under such conditions, minor officials or the government as a 
whole could be blamed until preparations for indicting the chief 
culprit had been completed. Nevertheless, throughout the en- 
tire attack Eliot and the other speakers of the opposition had 
not a word to say against Charles I. At times it must have 
been extremely difficult to keep the king’s name out of such a 
thorough invective against the government and its chief direc- 
tor. Eliot, indeed, went beyond the rest in his praise of Charles, 
in clearing him of the slightest implication in the events de- 
nounced, and in expressing his and the commons’ loyalty to 
their sovereign. 

As the leading character in the main plot of this story, Sir 
John Eliot was always one of the first to feel the direction of the 
wind. His clear and logical mind was able time and again to 
come straight to the point or cut the Gordian knot into which 
the commons so frequently worked itself. Moreover, whatever 
vital project Eliot introduced or sponsored, the house always 
accepted, though at times it meant a long fight before the ma- 
jority saw eye-to-eye with their leader. Quite frequently Eliot 
suffered temporary defeat. But invariably such failure was due 
to his enthusiasm which rushed him beyond the speed of the 
commons. It is this characteristic, in fact, which was his great- 
est weakness as a leader. Eliot was in no sense a politician or 
even a tactician. On several occasions he did not appear to 

5 Gardiner (op. cit., VI, 100) brings out this point very well when he says: “Besides 
the difficulty of knowing what had really been done, the Commons had made another 
difficulty for themselves by their resolution to spare the King. Again and again in the 
course of their investigations, they reached the point in which Buckingham’s acts ran 


into the acts of the King. In such a case silence was their only resource. They could not 
tell all they knew.” 
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understand how to guide the house into the proper channel and 
was only able to carry through his proposals because of their 
soundness and his dogged persistence. Sir Dudley Digges, his 
close ally, was much more of a politician, knowing just how to 
direct the commons. Consequently he was generally the more 
popular of the two. The fact that Digges was appointed to a 
large number of select committees, while Eliot served on barely 
half as many, helps to show the feeling of the commons toward 
them.*® Similarly, the treatment they received at the hands of 
the house after their arrest, even though the causes of their 
confinement were not exactly the same, indicates how the mem- 
bers regarded their two leaders. The combination of Eliot and 
Digges, however, was primarily responsible for the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham before the lords, and for the 
failure of Charles to obtain a vote of supply as long as he refused 
to punish his favorite. In the end Eliot’s position as leader was 
strengthened because he was able to work in close harmony 
with such a man as Digges. But had he not had this able tacti- 
cian as his right-hand man, had Sir Edward Coke and Sir 
Robert Phelips been sitting in this parliament, and had not his 
interests naturally been those of the majority of the house of 
commons, it is doubtful whether Sir John Eliot would have been 
able to reach the height of his parliamentary career in the sec- 


ond parliament of Charles I. 
Harotp HuLME 


New York UNIVERSITY 


59 According to C.J. (I, 816-71), Eliot was appointed to 21 select committees; 
Digges, to 45; Pym, to 43; and Selden, to 29. According to the three diaries the four 
men addressed the house, committees of the whole, or other committees the following 
number of different times: Eliot, 102; Digges, 73; Pym, 41; and Selden, 30. According 
to C.J. the four men addressed the house the following number of times: Eliot, 10; 
Digges, 20; Pym, 16; and Selden, 7. 





THE TREATY OF PARIS OF 1856 
AND ITS EXECUTION 


PART I 


HERE has been a good deal of new light from the rec- 

ords as to the origins of the Crimean War, as has recently 

been well illustrated by Dr. Puryear.' Good work has 
been done by Mr. Riker and Mr. W. G. East on certain of the 
ultimate aspects of the execution of the treaty.? But the various 
authorities, whether Russian, French, British, Austrian or 
Prussian, are meager as to the conclusion of the war and the 
settlement of the peace. And the following attempt is, I think, 
the first to relate from more than one set of records the story of 
the Conference of Paris as a whole and the results immediately 
following from it. As the archives at London and Vienna show, 
there was more danger of war after, than before, the peace was 
signed. 

The fall of Sevastopol in September, 1856, raised Napoleon 
III from the depths to the heights. The British attack on the 
Redan had failed; the French on the Malakov had succeeded. 
The services of the British navy in the Black Sea were already 
forgotten; the failure in the Baltic was still remembered. Russia 
had defeated the first Napoleon; now its great fortress had 
yielded to the armies of his nephew. Everywhere French pres- 
tige revived by magic. Even earlier in the year British influence 
had waned at Constantinople; French influence definitely tri- 
umphed after the victory at Sevastopol. The sultan received 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour; his ministers 
praised Napoleon to the skies. Even when, late in December, 
the news came that the Russians had captured Kars, it did no 

1 “New light on the origins of the Crimean War,” Journal of Modern History, II 
(1931), 219-34; and England, Russia and the Straits question (Berkeley, 1931). 


2W. G. East, The union of Moldavia and Wallachia (Cambridge [England], 1929). 
T. W. Riker, “The Concert of Europe and Moldavia in 1857,” English Historical Re- 
view, XLII (1927), 227-44; and Making of Roumania (Oxford, 1931). 
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harm to France, for the garrison was Turkish and the chief 
commander had been British. And even before the news was 
known, the ever increasing prestige of France had caused steps 
to be taken to end the war. Homage was paid to Napoleon, 
first by the enemy and then by an estranged friend. After Sevas- 
topol, Russia began to make flattering advances to Napoleon 
and was followed at length by Austria. Early in 1855 Count 
Buol, the director of Austrian policy, had presided at a confer- 
ence at Vienna. Ultimately, he had broken off the negotiations, 
and there had been a sharp quarrel between Napoleon and the 
young Austrian emperor. Francis Joseph carried his resentment 
so far as to omit to congratulate Napoleon on the surrender of 
Sevastopol, though at a sufficiently late stage he did send fe- 
licitations to England.* But events marched; and by November 
the Habsburg emperor was courting the French one, and sug- 
gesting that he would accept his terms. As the czar had already 
hinted as much, Napoleon might think himself arbiter both of 
peace and of Europe. 

But Napoleon was hardly ever the master of France. He had 
just emerged from a dangerous campaign and had won laurels 
which he had not expected and did not want to tarnish—nor did 
the French people. “[It] wishes for peace more than anything 
else on earth . . . . the feeling extends itself to all classes. The 
Emperor cannot altogether go against a feeling which so loudly 
expresses itself on all occasions.” This was the report of even 
the unimpressionable Duke of Cambridge.* On Buol’s arrival 
in Paris in February, boulevard verse of this kind saluted him: 

Pour te donner plus de courage 
A prendre la guerre en horreur 


Regarde son hideux visage 
Et les maux dont elle est l’auteur, 


Songe a tous les soldats qui meurent, 
A toutes les méres qui pleurent, 
A tous les champs qui sont déserts.® 


3 Dispatch from Henry Elliot, Vienna, Oct. 3, 1855, Public Record Office, Foreign 
Office (hereafter designated as “FO”’) 7/458, No. 139. 

4 To Queen Victoria, Paris, Jar. 20, 1856, Queen Victoria letters: a selection from Her 
Majesty's correspondence between the years 1837 and 1861 (ed. A. C. Benson and Viscount 
Esher; London, 1908), III, 167. 

5 Buol papers, Varia, § VI in Vienna, Staatsarchiv, XII, 200 (hereafter designated as 
“‘Buol papers, Staatsarchiv’’). 
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Napoleon, in private, attributed these peace-at-any-price de- 
sires “‘to the notorious levity and love of change of the French 
nation.’’® But he knew that disregard of their whims might 
make them equally fickle and changeable toward his dynasty, 
and his court was even more convinced of the fact. So, though 
anxious himself for the English alliance, he had to consider the 
views of his entourage. Of these, the chief was his foreign minis- 
ter, Count Walewski, the son of the great Napoleon by a Polish 
mother. Palmerston, the British premier, called him “‘a low- 
minded strolling player.”’ Clarendon, the British foreign secre- 
tary, who knew of his secret dealings with Russia in the winter 
of 1855, declared them to be “acts of treason to the Alliance,” 
adding that he was “not a gentleman” and that “his view of 
moral obligation” was always “subservient to his interests or his 
vanity.’ Cowley, British ambassador at Paris, agreed in at- 
tributing the worst motives to Walewski. The French ambassa- 
dor in London (Persigny) actually accused him of being forced 
to make peace because he had speculated on the Bourse with 
that object in view.’ He was generally thought to be “plus 
russe que les Russes,”’ and he probably induced the Russians to 
accept the Austrian ultimatum by assuring them that France 
would restrain the impetuosity of Palmerston. 

The Austrian intervention and ultimatum is explained by the 
fall of Sevastopol. That event induced France and Russia to 
indulge in secret negotiation, of which Buol soon heard. He 
thought it would not do to wait until the two belligerent emper- 
ors agreed. Austria must either at once fight on the side of 
France and England (which she had refused to do in May, 1855) 
or she could offer to mediate and fight if her mediation was re- 
fused. She chose armed mediation, as Metternich had done with 
the other Napoleon in 1813. In both cases, Austria’s armed 
mediation decided the issue and led to a peace and to an alli- 

6 Dispatch from Clarendon, Feb. 17, 1856, FO 27/1164, No. 1. 

7 Col. F. A. Wellesley, The Paris embassy: from the papers of Earl Cowley (London, 
1928), p. 89; cf. Sir H. Maxwell, The life and letters of George William Frederick, 4th Earl 
of Clarendon (London, 1913), II, 108. 

® See Maxwell, op. cit., II, 108. This accusation was generally believed. E.g., Claren- 
don to Stratford de Redcliffe, Dec. 2, 1855, Stratford MSS (private paper), FO 352/42: 
Walewski, “intolerable with insolence and conceit . . . . like all the rest of them, is 
gambling.” 
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ance. But the Quadruple Alliance of 1814 endured for a genera- 
tion; the present Triple Alliance of England, France, and Aus- 
tria in 1856 hardly lasted a year. Constitutional England, revo- 
lutionary France, and conservative Austria were ill-assorted 
members for a triple alliance. Palmerston was driven by one 
popular movement to continue the war; Napoleon, by another, 
to make peace at once. Several popular movements galvanized 
Austria, for once, into action. But her firmness was momentary, 
her timidity habitual. Steadfast during the period of ultima- 
tum, Buol and his master tacked and vacillated after Russia had 
accepted their terms. But for these organic differences between 
the three potential allies, peace could easily have been secured 
for a generation, for its terms had been often and abundantly 
discussed, most notably in the spring of 1855, when the famous 
Four Points were endlessly argued at Vienna. Thouvenel had 
originated them before he became French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople;’ Count Buol, on behalf of Austria, had adopted 
them in principle; the czar had refused them in practice and re- 
newed the war. Buol now embodied a revised version of the 
Four Points in a memorandum of November 14, 1855. He sub- 
mitted it to France and to England for comment before dis- 
patching an ultimatum to Russia. This memorandum was 
based on the Four Points. They were in revised form as fol- 
lows: 

Point 1: Abolition of the Russian “special or exclusive right 
of protection” over the Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia). Rectification of the Russo-Turkish frontier by Rus- 
sia, ceding part of Bessarabia from a line drawn from Chotyn 
southeast to Lake Salsyk. 

Point 2: Freedom of the navigation of the Danube and its 
mouths “‘to be assured on a European basis.” 

Point 3: Neutralization of the Black Sea, which was to be 
thrown open to the commerce of all nations. Abolition of mili- 
tary or naval arsenals. Mutual engagement by Turkey and 


*L. Thouvenel, Pages de l'histoire du Second Empire d’aprés les papiers de M. Thou- 
venel (Paris, 1903), p. 9. He gives the Austrian ultimatum (p. 193) and points out 
where it differs from the Four Points. Drouyn de Lhuys is held by many to be their 
author, but Thouvenel certainly drafted them. 
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Russia to preserve only an agreed and equal number of light 
boats for police purposes.” 

Austria seems to have desired, and for some time to have 
struggled to obtain, that this third point should be a purely 
separate arrangement between Russia and Turkey." To this 
scheme France was opposed because she feared that Russian 
ships might appear in the Mediterranean, and England because 
she desired Russian ships to disappear from the Black Sea. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, Austria gave way before a Franco-British in- 
sistence and subscribed to this demand. 

Point 4 insisted on preservation of privileges and immunities 
for the Christian rayahs or subjects of the sultan. 

The ultimatum, though the sole responsibility was under- 
taken by Austria, was, in fact, a Franco-Austrian document. 
This explains the differences between their point of view and 
that of England. Palmerston appears to have feared revelations 
in parliament, and the negotiation connected with the memo- 
randum of November 14 was kept secret. England was in- 
formed confidentially of the contents of the memorandum but 
did not initial it as France did.’* It was, said Palmerston, “‘un 
protocole pour nous, mais sans nous.”” Among other important 
provisions, the memorandum included a proviso that Austria, 
France, and England would form a triple alliance after the peace; 
and this was approved by Palmerston." It was, however, natural 
that, when differences arose, France and Austria would hope to 


10 The original formula implied limitation or co-ordination of armaments. It was 
changed in the ultimatum to neutralization. 


1! See E. Ashley, Life of Palmerston (London, 1876), II, 102-5; and J. A. Hiibner, 
Neuf ans de souvenirs (Paris, 1904), I, 364-66. There is almost no trace in the official 
British dispatches except that from H. Elliot, Nov. 29, 1855, FO 7/459, No. 228; also 
dispatch to Cowley, Nov. 24, 1855, FO 195/472, No. 1356. 


2 Dispatch to Cowley, Nov. 24, 1855, FO 195/472, No. 1356; Ashley, op. cit., LI, 
103-4. Hiibner, op. cit., I, 366, basing his view on Cowley, doubied if England had 
accepted the memorandum which he thought she would have done “s’il avait moins 
peur du parlement ou plutét du Times.” 


13 A. I. Dasent, John Thadeus Delane, editor of the “Times”’ (New York, 1908), I, 229, 
prints a letter from Palmerston, Jan. 16, 1856, saying Russia will fail to separate Austria 
from England and France. The project of the treaty is mentioned in a letter from 
Clarendon to Stratford de Redcliffe, Nov. 19, 1855, Strat. MSS (private), FO 352/42. 
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overcome England’s opposition by acting together against her. 
It is a curious example of the difficulties of secret diplomacy for 
a parliamentary state. Austria really wished the Four Points 
only; and France, owing to her secret negotiations with Russia, 
did not wish much more. Palmerston was resolved on something 
more. He demanded, first, freedom of commerce for all the 
world in the Black Sea and got this added to Point 3. He got 
Walewski reluctantly to consent to include Jews as well as 
Christians in Point 4. But he had several other suggestions. 
He wished for the neutralization and demilitarization of the 
Aland Islands. This demand assured the defense of Sweden 
against Russia in the Baltic, and Walewski only agreed to it 
under pressure. He tried to evade altogether Palmerston’s 
strong demands about the Russo-Turkish frontier in Asia, 
which included dismantling of Russian forts, redrawing the 
boundary, and recognizing the independent status of tribes in 
Circassia and Mingrelia. Austria tried to evade both demands 
and refused to enforce either. The usual diplomatic expedient— 
a vague formula—was adopted to gloss over these disagree- 
ments. A new point, the fifth, was added: “Les puissances bel- 
ligérantes reservent le droit qui leur appartient de produire, 
dans un intérét Européen, des conditions particuliéres en sus 
des quatres garanties.” The Five Points were embodied in an 
ultimatum dated December 16. It was actually presented to 
Russia by Austria alone on December 26. 

Russia replied to Austria’s ultimatum of December 26 by 
counter-proposals (January 6, 1856). The czar accepted Points 
2, 3, and 4, with small attempts at alteration. He tried to evade 
the demand for rectification of the Bessarabian frontier in Eu- 
rope in Point 1 by offering to restore the old footing of the 
boundary in Asia (i.e., to give back their recent conquest of 
Kars). Point 5 he refused altogether on account of its vague- 
ness, complaining, not unreasonably, that he was being asked 
to sign a blank check. 

Austria had, however, for once decided to be firm, as England 
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had been clearly informed on New Year’s Day." Buol was re- 
solved to make Russia accept the ultimatum as a whole. This 
apparently surprising attitude was really a clever calculation of 
chances. Austria knew that France and England were both pre- 
pared to fight for the Four Points, and she trusted that the 
vague form of Point 5 could be explained away in practice. 
Buol’s courage was really due to his belief that a firm diplomatic 
attitude would prevent actual fighting. Nothing shows this con- 
viction more clearly than the bringing of the young emperor on 
to the stage. Francis Joseph was apparently quite willing to play 
the part assigned to him." At a levée in Vienna on January 10, 
he addressed the French ambassador (M. de Bourqueney) as 
follows: “Enfin nous sommes arrivés 4 la crise et d’une facon 
ou d’autre nous en sortirons.”’ He had added to the effect by 
giving M. de Bourqueney his hand, a departure from Habsburg 
etiquette at levées.'° He was the slave of court forms; and this 
departure from etiquette was then, as ever afterward, intended 
to mark the importance of the occasion. On the 12th, Prince 
Gorchakov, the Russian representative at Vienna, was informed 
by Count Buol that the Russian counter-proposals could not be 
accepted. He was asked to give a plain “Yes” or “No” to the 
ultimatum, and told that he would receive his passport if he did 
not give it by January 17." Gorchakov, whose language against 
Austria in private had been violent, managed to defer the day of 
his departure till the 18th. On that day it was published that 
Russia had accepted the ultimatum in a document dated the 
16th. Russia’s submissiveness rather amazed the world. But 

4 “Berichte aus England” (from Colloredo), Jan. 1, 2, and 4, 1856, Staatsarchiv, 
VIII, 45, Nos. 1A, 2, and 3B. Palmerston and Clarendon are described as strongly insist- 
ing on Point 5, and Napoleon as more lenient. For the Austrian attitude generally, see 


H. Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg und die oesterreichische Politik (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1907). 

1 Thus, even on New Year’s Day, i.e., before the Russian counter-proposals, Count 
Colloredo was assuring Clarendon that the emperor would break with Austria if the 
overtures were refused; “Berichte aus England” (from Colloredo) Jan. 1, 1856, Staats- 
archiv, VIII, 45, No. 1A. 

16 Dispatches from Sir G. H. Seymour, Jan. 10 and 11, 1856, FO 146/611, Nos. 27 and 
32. The phrase is given in French, as Seymour said it sounded weaker in translation. 

7 Dispatches from Sir G. H. Seymour, Jan. 12, 1856, ibid., Nos. 29-30. 
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she was in no condition to fight a third great power in addition 
to France and to England. There is fairly good authority for 
saying that a Prussian intimation that Austria really meant 
business reached the dowager empress of Russia privately and 
caused her to make an urgent and successful appeal to the 
ezar.'®5 At a crown council which he held on the 15th, only one 
voice was against peace. 

Austrian influence, which was now at its height, was prac- 
tically to cease with the formal opening of the congress. But the 
instructions to Buol, as modified by the Emperor Francis Joseph 
in a council of February 11, are useful as indicating the pol- 
icy behind the ultimatum and what Vienna hoped to achieve.” 
It is also interesting as recording some of the rare utterances of 
Francis Joseph himself. On the first point the emperor declared 
for a separation of Moldavia from Wallachia and against any 
liberal or democratic institutions. He was in favor of returning 
to Russia some of the Bessarabian territory ceded under the 
ultimatum, and produced a map with three alternative lines on 
it. In return he desired to secure Austria’s right to garrison 
Ismail or to station warships at the Danube’s mouth. Buol pre- 
ferred the latter, and a long discussion ensued on Point 2. The 
emperor approved of Point 3 (neutralization of the Black Sea), 
but obviously did not regard it as primarily an Austrian interest. 
Point 4 he approved in principle. He wished to restrict the claim 
of Montenegro to independence and to uphold the rights of the 
prince of Serbia against his senate. The Austrian instructions had 
suggested that Point 5 or the blank-check demands involved no 
real European interest, and neither the emperor nor any of his 
advisers seem to have questioned this view. 


18 Dispatch from Lord Bloomfield, Jan. 26, 1856, FO 146/613, No. 42. Baron Werther 
disclosed the fact at a dinner with the dowager empress on Jan. 13. The Etude diplo- 
matique sur la guerre de Crimée par un ancien diplomate (St. Petersburg, 1878), II, 390- 
97, gives an account of the council, which, if biased, is, like all its other information, 
based on authoritative material. It seems to be clear that Francis Joseph did not expect 
Russia to accept: dispatch from Sir G. H. Seymour, Dec. 12, 1855, FO 7/460, No. 20. 
Clarendon certainly thought the same and attributed these feelings to France: Claren- 
don to Stratford, Nov. 23, Dec. 7, 1855, Strat. MSS (private), FO 352/42. 

19 “Tnstructionen und Protocoll der unter dem Vorsitz Sr. K.K.A. Majestit am 11 
Febr. 1856 zu Wien abgehaltenen Konferenz,” Buol papers, Staatsarchiv. 
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The Austrian ultimatum having been accepted, it was ar- 
ranged that it should be embodied in a protocol, to be signed at 
Vienna by the representatives of the great powers. And this 
protocol, once signed, was to form the preliminaries of peace, 
to be expanded subsequently into a general treaty at a confer- 
ence. This procedure was quite correct, but it omitted the diffi- 
culties contained in the “blank check” of the fifth point. Pal- 
merston wished to insist about the Aland Islands and Circassia, 
and to have these additional demands formally communicated 
to Russia before the protocol was signed. No sooner did he make 
this suggestion at Vienna than difficulties arose. Austria wished 
now to be moderate, and she had a case for being so. The Brit- 
ish representative at Vienna had apparently not made it clear, 
when England was consulted as to the ultimatum, what Palmer- 
ston really meant to demand. He said that his was the fault, 
not Count Buol’s, and for some time refused to transmit Pal- 
merston’s renewed demand. When he finally did so, Count Buol 
stated that the Austrian ultimatum had been accepted in toto 
and that he himself could formulate no further demands.” Pal- 
merston fared little better with France, whose hostility or in- 
difference to his two demands was already clear.?! The emperor 
indicated sympathy; but his foreign minister, Count Walewski, 
showed a desire to imitate Austria and to admit only the Four 
Points. Even when strong British pressure was applied to Na- 
poleon, Walewski would only consent to inform Russia that 
France and England regarded the neutralization of the Aland 
Islands as a sine qua non, and to make obviously ambiguous 
references to the demands about the Asiatic frontier.22 When 
Buol hinted that England ought to be content with the Aland 
Islands alone, a strong telegram arrived from London written in 
Palmerston’s own hand. Its very acerbity showed his sense of 

0 Dispatch from Cowley, Jan. 23, 1856, quoting a communication of Buol to Htibner, 
FO 27/1122, No. 128. 

2 “Berichte aus England,” Jan. 2, 1856 (quoting Persigny) and Jan. 4 (quoting Na- 


poleon), Staatsarchiv, VIII, 45, No. 2, f. 12, and No. 34. No. 1B, Jan. 1, gives the 
vigorously expressed demands of Palmerston. 


2 Dispatches from Cowley, Jan. 18, 19, 28, 26, 1856, FO 27/1122, Nos. 99, 102, 125, 
144. 
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failure, and in the end he had to accept the Walewski compro- 
mise. 

It may be well here to finish the history of Point 5. The 
Russian plenipotentiaries, Count Orlov and Baron Brunnow, 
were instructed to give way, if necessary, over the Aland Is- 
lands, but to put their concession into the form of a separate 
agreement with England and France and to exclude it from the 
general treaty. On February 24 Count Orlov asked Claren- 
don if he was serious on the subject, and on learning that he 
was, gave way.” A further attempt to evade this provision was 
defeated by Napoleon, and at the second session of the confer- 
ence (March 1) Russia agreed to sign a special convention with 
England and France, neutralizing the Aland Islands. In this 
manner, an important gain was secured to England facilitating 
naval access into the Baltic. 

The Russo-Turkish frontier on the Black Sea provoked a 
longer discussion and a much more unsatisfactory result for 
Palmerston. Both he and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe attached 
great importance to what they called “liberating” Circassia, 
Mingrelia, and other areas within the Russian Asiatic frontier. 
They wished to make one or all of them independent or autono- 
mous principalities and to form a bulwark or chain of buffer states 
between Turkey and Russia. In this manner Turkey would be 
effectively protected against a future Russian advance. Pal- 
merston’s arguments were rather specious. He said the frontier 
had never been definitely drawn between Turkey and Russia in 
Asia Minor; that Circassia was still, in fact, independent; and 
that Russia might be asked to dismantle the coast fortresses in- 
side her own territory. Brunnow, on his journey to Paris, hinted 
that Russia might recognize Circassia. Orlov, when pressed on 
the question in private, did the same.** He also admitted that 
it had been a mistake to erect the fortifications, but said that 


23 Telegram from Clarendon to Palmerston, Feb. 24, 1856, FO 27/1164. For the 
Russian instruction see note 37. 


*4 Dispatch from Sir A. Malet, Frankfurt, Feb. 11, 1856, FO 146/615, No. 19. Ac- 
cording to The Greville memoirs; a journal of the reign of Queen Victoria from 1852 to 1860, 
Ser. 3 (London, 1887), II, 23-24, Brunnow made a bad impression on Clarendon, who 
told him that, if all other trades failed, he could adopt that of special pleader. 
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Russia could not be compelled to dismantle forts within her 
own territory. He knew that France had already refused to 
support England @ outrance, and could guess that Austria would 
show no interest in the Asiatic frontier.“ Hence, when the ques- 
tion was discussed at the fourth conference on March 4, Claren- 
don found no support and had to be satisfied with the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission, containing British and French 
representatives, which was to delimit the Russo-Turkish frontier 
in Asia Minor. This body was, however, obviously intended to 
make no changes save of detail. Thus ended in some ignominy 
the Palmerston-Stratford attempt to create a set of client 
princes who would have occupied the debatable lands between 
the Russian and the Turkish empires. 

Russia now knew that she could give a sharp check to British 
demands even before the conference began. Yet British influ- 
ence was to prove, in some instances, decisive at the peace con- 
ference itself. British historians have been too general, and bi- 
ographers too individual, so that the British share in the diplo- 
matic chess play has not been fully set out. Palmerston, as 
premier, decided to send Lord Clarendon to the conference as 
first British plenipotentiary, with Lord Cowley, the ambassa- 
dor at Paris, as second. Cowley was an excellent choice—well in- 
formed, discreet, a little severe, and, unfortunately, on bad 
terms with Walewski. Clarendon was an aristocrat, personally 
acquainted with many royalties, and rather susceptible to their 
influence. Thus, while at Paris, he spoke well of Napoleon, but 
at a later stage twice described him as “ignorant and indolent,” 
and finally as “‘so weak that he might just as well be dishonest.’’* 
Clarendon was a hard worker with an excellent technical knowl- 
edge of diplomacy and a deserved reputation for sincerity. He 


25 ““Weisungen nach Konstantinopel,” Buol to Prokesch-Osten, May 12, 1856, Staats- 
archiv, XII, 57, contains a definite instruction to leave the Asiatic frontier to England 
and to France, and this attitude was so typically Austrian that it could be anticipated. 
Russia made some concession in allowing a French and a British representative to serve 
on the commission. It also resulted in some advantage to the Turks on the delimitation 
as their own commissioners were both indolent and ignorant. 


% Clarendon to Stratford de Redcliffe, Dec. 19, 1856, Strat. MSS (private), FO 
353/44. 
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has been pictured as the good angel of Palmerston. It is sug- 
gested that he softened the asperities of the premier’s thought and 
diction and that a harsh rebuke recommended by him became a 
‘mild remonstrance” in the dispatch of Clarendon.” This chem- 
ical change took place in some instances, but on the whole they 
were rare and they seldom affected essentials. Generally, the 
words which the great man had hastily scrawled on a scrip of 
paper were embodied verbatim in the foreign secretary’s dis- 
patch.” In many respects he agreed with Palmerston even over 
matters in which it was unwise to do so. Thus he informed the 
premier after ten days at the conference that “he had never on 
any occasion or on any point yielded anything,” an assertion not 
suggestive of finesse or mildness. There is clearly ground for 
Granville’s dictum that Palmerston and Clarendon showed 
“bullying” and “scolding”? tendencies over the peace.*® In a 
matter like Poland, where prudence or silence was wise, Claren- 
don was as eloquent as Palmerston himself. On the question of 
coercing Naples in 1856 he alone supported Palmerston against 
the rest of the cabinet.*! Two years later his language on Naples 
to the Austrian ambassador was so violent that Count Apponyi 
told him plainly: “I knew all that he said was not to be re- 
peated.’’*? Clarendon appears to have accepted this almost un- 
precedented rebuke. If he was not always happy when he agreed 
with Palmerston, he was sometimes even less so when he differed 
from him. On one occasion in 1856 he actually revealed to 
Count Apponyi that he hated the Turks and disbelieved in any 
possibility of their progress.** And this was just after the peace 
conference, when statesmen had admitted Turkey into the 


7 Philip Guedalla, Palmerston (London, 1926), p. 385. 
*8 There are a great many notes or minutes of Palmerston of the period in FO 96/25- 
26, and in very few instances did Clarendon make any notable change. 


29 Clarendon to Palmerston, Feb. 29, 1856, Maxwell, op. cit., II, 112. 
% Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Granville (London, 1905), I, 216. 
3t Maxwell, op. cit., II, 123. 


® “Berichte aus England” (from Apponyi), Jan. 20, 1858, Staatsarchiv, VII, 50, No. 
5A, f. 40. Clarendon had just said “If you throw down the gauntlet we shall pick it up.”’ 


% June 20, 1856, ibid., VIII, 47, No. 43, f. 448. 
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European family, and after Palmerston had officially defended 
Stratford de Redcliffe and pledged the government to the policy 
of her regeneration. Palmerston would no more have committed 
a similar imprudence than he would have submitted to a rebuke 
from a foreign diplomat. It needed a man as great as Palmerston 
to excuse such indiscretions or to bear their consequences. 
Clarendon’s charm of manner and his high place in society have 
made some people forget that his views were seldom original, 
and not seldom diffusely or imprudently expressed. 

This modern legend of the discreet Clarendon is as little like 
the truth as the semi-comic representation of Palmerston. He is 
often pictured as an old beau with dye on his whiskers and rouge 
on his cheeks, with no talents except those of the actor or the 
demagogue. The contemporary continental legend of him as the 
stage villain, “Lucifer,” or “the devil’s son” is nearer the truth. 
For this caricature at least draws attention to the enormous 
power of the man and to the awe which he inspired throughout 
Europe. His defects were that he sometimes impulsively took 
up positions from which he was too obstinate or too courageous 
to retreat. He admitted himself that he preferred to settle a 
question on its merits without reference to principle or prece- 
dent; and here he parted company from Canning, his master in 
foreign policy. But if his worst side had been seen in beginning 
the war, his best side was seen in concluding it. During its 
progress he had shown that he could see to the heart of every 
question. He, alone, saw the hollowness of the treaty of co- 
operation which Austria signed with France and England in 
December, 1854. ““You [Austria],”’ he had said bluffly, “will nev- 
er make war’; and experience proved him right. The Four 
Points were discussed at Vienna in the spring of 1855, when 
Palmerston, at the age of seventy, had become premier. He 
predicted the collapse of the negotiations on the ground that 
the sword alone could make Russia accept them. Since that 
collapse, he had made England’s blade weighty and sharp. For 
the year 1856 he had added six millions to the budget, giving a 
revenue of sixty-five millions, and 30,000 men to the army, 
making 256,000 in all. For the naval campaign of 1856, when 
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the French assigned twelve British men-of-war for the Baltic, 
Palmerston astonished them by offering twenty-five. The reali- 
ties of power were his, and he meant to use them. He had 
equipped himself well to make war, and he was equally well 
equipped to make peace. The correspondence he maintained 
with Clarendon, while the latter was at Paris, is most impressive 
in its range and mastery.** He could estimate the value of re- 
serves to an army, define what constituted a fighting ship, or 
sketch a practicable line for a frontier in Bessarabia. He showed 
an easy superiority to Clarendon and his permanent staff over 
matters of diplomatic technique, such as dealing with drafting 
difficulties, formulating the right terms for armistices or block- 
ades and finding the best method for tiding over the difficult 
period between the signature and ratification of the treaty. _ 

Palmerston saw deep into the present if he did not see far 
into the future. He did not believe that Austria would support 
France and England whole-heartedly or that Russia would ac- 
cept defeat with a good grace. He did not believe that the Five 
Points would have been accepted at all, except under duress. 
He knew that minor concessions would not conciliate Russia; he 
believed that major concessions were dangerous. Russia must 
be crippled, as she could not be conciliated. In any case, the 
crippling would secure a breathing-space for Turkey and for 
Europe. If Napoleon from chivalry, and Buol from timidity, 
hesitated to push their advantage home, Palmerston did not. 
He may have been severe or cynical, but he was the only true 
realist among the peacemakers. If the war had been over the 
Four Points, it was no use making peace without enforcing 
them. 

The protocol was duly signed on February 1, and it became 
necessary to choose a town for the peace conference. The choice 
of Paris was made at the last moment; and, despite a modest and 
perhaps sincere protest by Napoleon,* it was due to Clarendon 


4 FO 27/1167, passim. 

% Napoleon declared he would oppose Paris as a choice: dispatch from Cowley, Jan. 
17, 1856, FO 27/1164, No. 89; Thouvenel, op. cit., p. 226. The British cabinet would 
have preferred Mainz or Brussels: Fitzmaurice, op. cit., I, 144. Clarendon wanted 
Paris as giving him “the power of immediate appeal to the Emperor”: see G. P. 
Gooch, Later correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878 (London, 1925), II, 217; 
Greville, op. cit., Ser. 3, II, 17. 
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as much as anyone, and was not wholly fortunate. For diplo- 
matic etiquette always prescribes that the president, and gener- 
ally that the secretary, of the conference should be of the coun- 
try in whose capital the conference meets. Walewski was the 
inevitable president, and Benedetti, then a rising young French 
diplomat, the secretary. As Benedetti had expressed the view 
that the Four Points were enough in themselves,** the choice 
neither of president nor of secretary could be otherwise than 
helpful to Russia. 

In the middle of February the various negotiators reached 
Paris. The first Russian delegate was the septuagenarian 
Count Orlov, a man of great dignity, yet possessing considerable 
powers of conciliation. Brunnow, his colleague, was unimpres- 
sive in manner, but was thoroughly conversant with details and 
a good second to his chief. Orlov had once saved the life of 
Nicholas by felling a mutineer with his fist. He had remained 
the confidant of his son and was the interpreter, in a special 
sense, of the czar’s wishes. His instructions® were drawn espe- 
cially to save the dignity of Russia. He was to concede the 
neutralization of the Aland Islands in the form of a special con- 
vention with England and France, and not in the regular treaty, 
thus avoiding the concurrence of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. 
The aim of saving Russia’s dignity seems to have been followed 
throughout, so that the desperate shifts and evasions subse- 
quently adopted in various instances were perhaps objections 
not so much to the substance as to the manner of the Allied de- 
mands. Count Orlov was specially instructed to regard England 
as the arch-enemy and to foster the pro-Russian tendencies of 
the French emperor and Walewski. Under these circumstances 
Palmerston had some excuse for calling the Russian agents 
“tricky as usual’? and for telling Clarendon, “Russia has 
brought ... . humiliation on herself and she must drink from 


% On Jan. 12, 1856, Thouvenel, op. cit., p. 204. 


37 Instructions, Jan. 30—Feb. 11, 1856, F. F. Martens, Recueil des traités et conven- 
tions conclus par la Russie, XV (St. Petersburg, 1909), 282-84. Martens is not always 
trustworthy, but I think his summary is authentic. It corresponds closely to the ac- 
count in the Etude diplomatique, II, 405 ff. I have not found other Russian accounts 
very helpful on the peace. See A. M. Zayontchovsky, Vostochnaya Voyna, 1853-6 (2 
vols.; St. Petersburg, 1908). 
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the chalice which she herself has filled.’’** Of the other pleni- 
potentiaries, Count Buol was greeted on his arrival with salvos 
of applause by the press and hailed as the peacemaker. But the 
part played by him and his colleague, Baron Hiibner, was a 
timid one; and public opinion, possibly inspired, soon recog- 
nized the fact.*® Buol had a difficult part, but he did not play it 
well, according to the opinion of Hiibner; and his reports to Vi- 
enna reveal more about the policy of others than of Austria. Of 
the others, Austrian opposition had prevented Sardinia from 
signing the protocol of February 1 at Vienna, but British sup- 
port secured her admission to the conference. Buol had been un- 
wise to snub Sardinia at Vienna, for the astute Count Cavour 
did not fail to exact vengeance at Paris. Prussia was not sum- 
moned to the conference until March 18, when the question of 
the Straits Convention of 1841 (to which she was a party) came 
up and necessitated her presence. She attributed her exclusion, 
not altogether justly, to Palmerston,® and was not favorable to 
Great Britain throughout the negotiation. | 

The first session of the conference was fixed for February 25 
at Paris, but informal negotiations between the parties had al- 
ready been frequent. As has already been told, Clarendon se- 
cured the neutralization of the Aland Islands but had really 
failed over Circassia. Buol noted Walewski’s excessive fear of 
England.“' The first trial of strength, it was indicated, would be 
over Kars. This great Turkish fortress in Asia Minor had fallen 
to the armies of Russia before she received the Austrian ulti- 
matum. But, though the Russians seem to have known the 
news before the presentation of the ultimatum, it seems that no 
one else did, and it was not mentioned in the correspondence. 
Hence, it could be considered as an event subsequent to the ulti- 
matum, and one which could not be discussed. Palmerston, for 

% Dispatch from Palmerston, Feb. 26, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 6. 

39 Almost everything of value in Hiibner’s Neuf ans is summarized in Sir E. Satow’s 
lecture, An Austrian diplomat in the fifties (London, 1908). The Buol papers from Paris 
are mainly in Staatsarchiv, XII, 200. 

# A controversy arose about this later. The facts are that Walewski had actually 
announced opposition to Prussia’s admission before England declared herself. See dis- 
patch from Cowley, Jan. 24, 1856, FO 27/1122, No. 161. 

“ Tel. from Buol, Feb. 18, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv. 
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instance, held that Kars must be restored without equivalent 
because the Allies were going to guarantee the territorial integri- 
ty of the Turkish dominions and could not begin by ceding a 
part of her territory. The Russians, on the other side, felt that 
Kars was the only pawn they held in the negotiation, and they 
proposed to offer to restore it if the Allies would surrender their 
demand for Bessarabia. Buol and Walewski were quite ready 
to do this. Clarendon was not, and used some strong language 
in private to Brunnow about the restitution of Kars, for which 
he was commended by Palmerston.” It became pretty clear, 
also, that England was prepared to take a firm stand over 
Point 1, the demand for a part of Bessarabia, a cession which 
Walewski and Buol hesitated to make and which Orlov was 
anxious to evade. 

On February 25, the first meeting of the conference took 
place and Walewski was elected president. The protocol signed 
at Vienna on February 1 was adopted as the basis of negotia- 
tions—i.e., as preliminaries of peace. Arrangements for an ar- 
mistice were then made. The period of suspension of military 
operations was for five weeks, until the last day of March, 
after which hostilities were to be resumed. There was no naval 
armistice, but naval commanders were to be ordered to commit 
no acts of hostility against enemy territory during the interval. 
Not only were existing blockades to be maintained, but those 
suspended during the winter were, if necessary, to be re-estab- 
lished. These provisions insured a speedy peace; and their se- 
verity, owing to Palmerston’s insistence, caused astonishment 
both to Austria and to France.* But as the conference went on, 
it became habitual to make some concessions to Clarendon, for 
it was recognized that Palmerston and the British public were 
both formidable forces. 


“ Dispatch from Clarendon, Feb. 19, 1856, FO 27/1164, No. 3; dispatch from Pal- 
merston, Feb. 20, FO 27/1167, No. 1. A dispatch from Cowley of Jan. 13 (FO 27/1122, 
No. 73) shows Napoleon as weakening over Bessarabia, while another of Jan. 25 (ibid., 
No. 142) shows him as weaker still. 


43 Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, Feb. 24, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv. 
This dispatch records that Buol had proposed, and Clarendon had refused, to include 
fleets in the armistice. France concurred, but Benedetti expressed surprise. See Thou- 
venel, op. cit., p. 241. 
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Two days after the opening, the first real crisis arose. At a 
private meeting with Clarendon and Cowley on February 27, 
Orlov and Brunnow objected to Point 1 and demanded a revi- 
sion of the Bessarabian frontier in Russia’s favor. Orlov even 
demanded an audience with Napoleon, to protest on this par- 
ticular point, implying that he would leave the conference un- 
less the protest were accepted. Clarendon managed to get the 
emperor to refuse this audience; and Walewski, in conveying the 
refusal on the 28th, objected to the implied menace which Orlov 
then disclaimed. The first crisis of the conference had thus 
passed, but the situation was still serious.** Buol, who was at 
last summoned to a private conference with Clarendon and 
Walewski, agreed with the latter to forego their demands over 
Bessarabia, in return for the Russians’ restoring Kars. Walew- 
ski hesitated a while. At one stage he offered to Buol to stand 
firm over Bessarabia if Buol would pledge Austria to join their 
arms to those of France and England in case the war was re- 
newed. But this suggestion greatly alarmed Buol, who was 
clearly ready to give way over Bessarabia and had assumed the 
traditionally timid policy of Austria. Clarendon, though in- 
wardly somewhat alarmed, stood firm against any restitution 
of Kars by Russia in the form of an equivalent for an Allied 
surrender over Bessarabia. In reality, he was himself prepared 
to give way over Bessarabia. Thus he wrote on the 27th: 

We may in the next forty-eight hours find ourselves standing alone and hav- 
ing to decide the grave question of peace or war. I do not think we should be 
deserted by the Emperor, but in acting with us, if we determined on war, he 
would do what would make him unpopular in France and the entire re- 
sponsibility would be thrown upon England. 


On the 28th, Palmerston accepted the responsibility and recom- 
mended Clarendon to adhere to Bessarabia so as to keep Russia 
off the river Pruth. He appears to have informed Clarendon in 
private that England could fight alone, and to have warned him 


44 Dispatches from Clarendon, Feb. 27 and 28, 1856, FO 27/1164, Nos. 19, 20, and 22. 


 Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, Feb. 28, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, 
No. 3. Buol speaks of “more or less patent hesitations of Walewski’” and of the “mol- 
lesse”’ of France. He confirms, in milder terms, the fact that he was alarmed by 
Walewski’s attempt to pledge Austria to war. 
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against weakness. The result was soon seen. On March 1 Wal- 
ewski showed Clarendon a paper in Napoleon’s handwriting“ 
which was a kind of French ultimatum to Russia. (We can omit 
the proposals as to the Aland Islands and the Asiatic frontier, 
as these have already been mentioned.) He was prepared to de- 
mand the restitution of Kars, without compensation, and the 
cession of the indicated part of Bessarabia if the town of Chotyn 
was allowed to remain Russian. Clarendon agreed to these 
terms. At the conference meeting on the Ist, Orlov admitted 
the principle that Kars should be restored without compensa- 
tion.*® On the 3d, Napoleon weakened again and wanted to 
yield over Bessarabia. Palmerston again hardened his heart, and 
wrote a very strong letter saying that England did not mean to 
yield over Bessarabia. ““Her own means... . [were] fully suffi- 
cient for the purpose” of continuing the war alone. Napoleon 
was, if necessary, to be informed that the mainstay of the 
Franco-British alliance “‘is the unlimited confidence which the 
British nation reposes in the Emperor of the French. If 
that confidence should unfortunately come to be shaken, 
it is in vain to attempt to disguise from ourselves that the 
strength of the Alliance would be very materially shaken.’ 
When at dinner with Napoleon on the 7th, Clarendon pressed 
his points hard, though he did accept some modifications of the 
Bessarabian line. On March 9 and 10 a compromise line was 
adopted to which Count Orlov finally announced the adhesion 
of the ezar (March 14). 

Clarendon gave up a large slice of the part of Bessarabia 
ceded under Point 1, but on an intelligible principle. The aim 
was to exclude the Russians from the whole course and delta of 
the Danube and from the lower course of the Pruth. This was 
secured by the line drawn, which gave the lower part of the 
Pruth to Moldavia, and removed (or was believed to remove) 
the Russian frontier about twenty miles from the Danube or 


46 Dispatch from Palmerston, Feb. 28, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 9; dispatch to Palmer- 
ston (private), Feb. 29, Maxwell, op. cit., II, 116-17. 

Dispatch from Clarendon, Mar. 2, 1856, FO 27/1164, No. 28. 

4 His assent in the protocol is guarded; but Buol, a hostile witness, considered it 
binding: tel. from Buol, Mar. 1, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, f. 27. 

* Dispatch from Palmerston, Mar. 5, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 14. 
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from any of the lakes feeding it, thus preventing Russian naval 
flotillas from proceeding down the lower Pruth or from being 
built on the lakes so as to be available for action in the Danube 
or Black Sea. Count Orlov had tried to stipulate that there 
should be no Turkish fortresses on the right bank and no fortifi- 
cation of Ismail on the left bank. Owing to Clarendon’s opposi- 
tion, Orlov withdrew this suggestion and contrived to get all 
mention of it excised from the protocol.*® The Bessarabian set- 
tlement was, on the whole, a victory for England. Palmerston, 
by insisting on it, had forced Russia to conform to the terms of 
the protocol and to admit the principle of restoring Kars with- 
out compensation. Though yielding something, he had retained 
a considerable slice of territory giving important strategic ad- 
vantages to Turkey. His refusal to accept the lowest terms sug- 
gested by Austria and France had taught both them and Russia 
a lesson, for it was known now that England’s capacity for con- 
cession was limited. 

Point 3, the neutralization of the Black Sea, came next in 
order of attention and first in order of importance. Palmerston 
had early discovered from the law officers of the crown that de- 
militarization, that is, the destruction of military and naval ar- 
senals, could not be applied to the Sea of Azov or to the estu- 
aries of Russian rivers on which ports like Nikolayev and Kher- 
son stood. It would have been possible, therefore, for Russia to 
have built warships in these arsenals, so long as they did not 
enter the Black Sea. On this question, however, Orlov proved 
unexpectedly compliant. He stated that the czar had no inten- 
tion of constructing any warships at Nikolayev, other than 
those allowed in the treaty for service in the Black Sea, but 
made clear that his master’s dignity would not permit him to 

5° Dispatch from Clarendon, Mar. 11, 1856, FO 27/1165, No. 52. Generally speaking, 
the official reports are full and exhaustive. It was thought they would be secret, and 
Walewski tried hard to prevent Clarendon from publishing the texts at a later stage: 
Apr. 15, tbid., No. 111. Rather characteristically, when publication had once been de- 
cided, the French saw that it took place in the Monitteur first of all. The question of the 
future organization and union of the Principalities is not treated here (see East, op. cit., 
and Riker, op. cit., passim), as it came up later. But in protocol No. 6, March 8, Claren- 
don indiscreetly supported Walewski’s proposal of union, and had to explain away his 
action later. 
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allow this undertaking to be inserted in the treaty. He, how- 
ever, readily consented to the announcement of his master’s in- 
tention being recorded in the protocol.*! 

This Russian amiability, however, was the prelude to a seri- 
ous struggle over the number and class of the police force of 
light-armed ships to be maintained by Turkey and Russia, re- 
spectively, in the Black Sea. This led to the second crisis which 
took place in mid-March. Technically, this matter was to be 
settled by a direct convention between Russia and Turkey; but 
it was of such general interest that it had to be approved by all 
the contracting powers. The struggle was severe, especially as 
Walewski showed signs of a secret understanding with Orlov. 
On February 28 Orlov spoke of having corvettes as the light- 
armed vessels at the conference. He denied this in private, de- 
claring that he had spoken of frigates and meant to have cor- 
vettes in addition.®? Palmerston immediately pointed out that 
six frigates would be equivalent to the 74’s of former times, and 
that corvettes carried twenty to thirty guns and could not be 
reckoned as light ships. Orlov continued to press different 
schemes—all for obtaining the camouflaged nucleus of a naval 
force. The next plan was to have stationary vessels or hulks, 
and this Palmerston declared to be “‘only a pretense for having 
a certain number of ships of war in disguise, capable of being 
equipped and armed whenever wanted.’ Then there was a 
suggestion for adding six transports to the original number of 


5t Parliamentary papers. Protocols of conferences held at Paris relative to the general 
treaty of peace (1856), protocol No. 4, Mar. 4. Orlov informed Clarendon later in private 
that the czar’s intention applied to Kherson as well as to Nikolayev, but not to the Sea 
of Azov: dispatch from Clarendon, Mar. 7, 1856, FO 27/1164, No. 39. This is not quite 
reconcilable with the protocol no. 5, Mar. 6. Later in parliament, on May 5 and 6, re- 
spectively, Clarendon and Palmerston said Azov was included. A characteristic bit of 
Russian diplomacy may be related here. At the conference, Orlov announced that his 
master had already applied to the Turks for permission to send two warships from 
Nikolayev to the Black Sea. It afterward turned out that these ships were in an embryo 
form. They were quite unfit to move even late in 1857. 

52 Dispatch from Cowley, Feb. 28, 1856, FO 27/1124, No. 260. He clearly thought 
Orlov disingenuous. A few comments on the Straits question at the conference are in 
Puryear, op. cit., pp. 419-27. 

53 Dispatches of Palmerston, Mar. 2, 3, FO 27/1167, Nos. 10 and 12; and tel. (sep- 
arate) of Mar. 11. 
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i six light vessels. Palmerston said that merchant vessels could 

‘ always be used for this purpose and had the advantage that 

such vessels cannot be made into ships of war because they are not built 

strong enough; but ships built ostensibly as transports will be much larger 
than the light vessels, and will be built designedly strong enough to be con- 

verted into powerful frigates or 74’s. ... . This is another trick to evade the 
Emperor of Russia’s engagement. First they ask for frigates, then for cor- 

vettes, then for hulks, and now for transports. We ought to be firm and to 


resist.“ 

Orlov, whose resource was inexhaustible, then proposed to add 
six light vessels to the original six, and make twelve in all. He 
was Clearly in league with the French. For it was revealed on 
the 16th that Walewski, with Napoleon’s approval, had agreed 
with Orlov to concede six transports in addition to the original 
six light vessels. When Clarendon’s opposition to transports 
was known, Walewski agreed with Orlov to add six more light 
vessels, or twelve in all. Clarendon showed great annoyance, 
refused to agree to these terms, and said that neither he nor 
Cowley would attend the conference again until the matter was 
settled. This attitude brought Walewski and Orlov to their 
senses, and finally to a compromise with Clarendon on the 17th. 
Instead of six additional light vessels, there were to be four 
only, and these were to be of only 200 tons each both for Russia 
and for Turkey. These were extra to the original six light- 
i armed vessels allotted both to Russia and Turkey. This figure 
was adopted at the meeting of March 18, when the text of the 
Russo-Turkish Convention was agreed upon in principle. Arti- 
A cle V of the Danube statute (agreed to the same day) gave to 
each of the contracting powers (Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and Sardinia) the right to station one or two light-armed ves- 
sels at the mouth of the Danube. Hence the sea power of Rus- 
sia in the Euxine was balanced and bridled, for the Russo-Turk- 
' ish Convention, it was agreed, could not be altered without the 
d consent of the other contracting powers. The demilitarization 


4 % Dispatch from Palmerston, Mar. 13, 1856 and tel. (separate), ibid. See Parlia- 
mentary papers, loc. cit., protocol No. 8, Mar. 12. 
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of the Black Sea was rendered effective, and the balance of ad- 
vantages in naval power remained with the allies and Turkey.™ 

Assurance became doubly sure at the meeting of March 27. 
The text of the Russo-Turkish Convention as to the Black Sea 
was settled, and a revision of the old Straits Convention of 1841 
was solemnly agreed. The chief feature was the reaffirming, 
with much solemnity, that it was prohibited “for the foreign 
ships of war to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus; and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, His Majesty 
[the Sultan] will admit no foreign ships of war into the said 
Straits.” Just as in 1841, the high contracting powers “‘engage 
to respect this determination of the Sultan and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared.” This Turco-Rus- 
sian Convention (by Article XIV of the general treaty) “shall 
have the same force and validity as if it formed an integral part 
thereof”’and therefore ‘cannot be annulled or modified without 
the assent of the Powers signing the present treaty.”” The modi- 
fications in the Straits Convention of 1841 were purely of detail, 
and the principle remained fixed as ever. But the practice was 
very different. The Turkish and Russian fleets in the Black Sea 
were turned into what were almost toy flotillas and were equal- 
ized as to numbers and armament. The balance even here was 
turned against Russia, because, in addition to the Turkish squa- 
dron, there was the allied Danube flotilla which might consist of 
eight armed vessels. Just outside the Black Sea in the Bospho- 
rus and Dardanelles, the sultan could build and arm as many 
ships of war as he liked, while Russia had agreed not to do this 
in the Sea of Azov or the rivers running to the Black Sea. Thus, 
the bottle neck of the Straits was not only corked—it was sealed. 

Point 4, the last part of the ultimatum to be settled, involved 
very delicate questions. The great fundamental aim of the 
whole treaty was to relieve Turkey altogether from Russian 
interference, whether in the form of a protectorate over Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, or Servia or Montenegro, or by the exer- 
cise of some alleged treaty right of intervention on behalf of 


55 Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, Mar. 19, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, No. 
11. They say Russia would have prevailed but for the British opposition. 
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Christians generally throughout the Ottoman empire. Point 1 
; had removed, or had caused Russia to repudiate, any special 
i protectorate over the Danubian Principalities. Similar assur- 
n ances were given by Orlov as regards Serbia and Montenegro. 
The aim in each case was to abrogate any exclusive protection 
or separate right of guarantee on the part of any single power 





uy (i.e., Russia). The sovereignty or suzerainty of the Ottoman 
y Empire was everywhere to be preserved. Aali Pasha, specially, 
i held that “the cession of any single protectorate naturally ex- 
i cludes all idea of collective protectorate, and that the interven- | 
4 tion of the Powers will be confined within the limits of a simple 


F guarantee.” Turkey received a guarantee, but there were no 
i proposals to neutralize her territory. Turkey was therefore held 
it to be ultimately capable of providing for her own defense, 
though at the moment not fully able to do so. In the same way, 
she was now held to be ultimately capable of respecting the 
rights of her subjects, and of assuming a proper place in the 
comity of nations as a civilized power. 

The grant by the sultan of a hatti-sherif, or decree of immuni- 
ties and privileges to his non-Mussulman subjects, had therefore 
to be arranged. After fierce struggles between the British, 
French, Austrian, and Turkish representatives at Constantino- 
ple, a firman or decree to that effect had been issued in Febru- 
; ary. It was of a fairly satisfactory character as regards words. 
But the real test was in deeds. The contracting powers agreed 
if that the firman was octroyé and that it issued from the spontane- 
' ous will of the sultan, but they differed as to the terms in which 
i they should refer to it. ““Prendre acte” or “‘take formal note of” 
i was objected to by Aali,*’ and a much weaker phrase, that the 
q contracting powers recognized the high value (haute valeur) of 
A the firman, was inserted. On March 25 Orlov tried hard to in- 
: sert a paragraph stating that the powers accepted this ‘“com- 
H munication as a fresh pledge of the amelioration of the condi- 
i tion of the Christians of the East.’’ But his amendment was 
di defeated, and he finally acquiesced in the powers declaring 
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: 86 Parl. papers, loc. cit., protocol No. 2, Feb. 28, 1856. 

57 Dispatch from Palmerston, Mar. 21, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 27; dispatch from 
Clarendon, Mar. 23, FO 27/1164, No. 71. 
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by common consent, that the communication of the above mentioned Act 
[the firman] cannot give rise to any interference, collective or isolated, in the 
internal administration of the Ottoman Empire, to the prejudice of the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the sovereign authority in its relations with its sub- 
jects. 


Thus the sultan received considerably more freedom from the 
interference of the powers as regards Christian subjects in the 
treaty of 1856 than the czar had received as regards his Polish 
subjects in the treaty of 1815. 

The dispute over this formula had produced the last serious 
struggle of the conference. It was conducted mainly in private, 
and the crisis came on the 22d. On that day, Walewski showed 
the Russian delegates into one room, the British into a second, 
and the Prussians into a third, and wandered from one to the 
other trying privately to mediate between them.** Clarendon 
refused to play this absurd game and demanded an audience of 
Napoleon. He found him overwhelmed with joy at the recent 
birth of his son, the prince imperial, a congress child, and in his 
view the best result of the congress. However, he finally attend- 
ed to business and agreed to bring Walewski to heel. On the 
24th Walewski produced his own formula as to recognizing the 
firman, which, despite Orlov’s protest on the 25th, was finally 
accepted. Buol told Clarendon, “Les Russes sont de fort mau- 
vais humeur aujourd’hui; ils sentent que Walewski leur a échap- 
pé des mains.” The seriousness of the crisis was shown by the 
fact that the protocol bears distinct traces of the difference. 
Nothing now remained to prevent the signature, which took 
place on March 30. It was a Sunday; but, in order to show how 
amiably disposed England was, Clarendon waived all sabbatical 
ideas and signed. Immediately afterward the plenipotentiaries 
waited on Napoleon to inform him that their labors were over 
and the treaty signed. It was a proud moment for that parvenu 
emperor whom the late czar had refused to address as Mon 
Frére. It was an anniversary memorable to one of his house. 
On March 30, 1814, the Allies had captured Montmartre and 
made inevitable the overthrow of the great Napoleon. The next 


88 Maxwell, op. cit., II, 119-20. The question was complicated by British reluctance 
to admit Prussia to a full share of responsibilities. 
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day Count Orlov had ridden into Paris in the train of Nesselrode 
to witness the triumph of the first Alexander. He had now come 
to Paris and signed a peace granted by a second and victorious 
Napoleon to a second and defeated Alexander. 

The ratifications of the peace were finally exchanged on April 
27. Up till that date the plenipotentaries remained in Paris and 
discussed certain aspects of general policy for the most part 
unconnected with Turkey. Clarendon was apparently himself 
responsible for two important measures. The first was the Dec- 
laration of Paris, made by all the cosignatories of the treaty in 
respect to maritime law.*® This is too long and too technical to 
be described here. But it implied a measure of British con- 
cession to what was really the United States’ view that “‘the 
neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods.”’ Clarendon made the 
important reservation of “contraband of war,” but otherwise 
accepted the doctrine. In return he demanded and obtained the 
abolition of privateering which, he wrote, “will be a good Ro- 
land to the Yankees for their Oliver.” Palmerston adopted 
Clarendon’s suggestion, as he afterward wrote, “on a balance of 
advantages and disadvantages.” The rest of the cabinet con- 
curred, though presenting individual opinions, some of which 
reflected on the United States. The queen assented to Claren- 
don’s proposals on April 8, and the peacemakers issued their 
maritime declaration on April 16. Europe did not find the 
United States very grateful for it. 

A second proposal has awakened great interest of late years, 
as being an anticipation of the League. Clarendon proposed to 
extend the principle of Article VIII," “recommending that, in 
case of difference between the Porte and one or more of the 
other signing Powers, recourse should be had to the mediation 

% The account is based on a letter from Clarendon to Palmerston of Apr. 6, 1856, 
and minutes by Palmerston and others of the cabinet. These were in Palmerston’s 
papers and presented by Mr. Evelyn Ashley to the foreign office. A printed copy is in 
FO 96/25. Ashley, op. cit., II, 109, gives the draft of the declaration, but nothing else. 
It is not, I think, correct, as Ashley assumes that the draft is by Palmerston. But 
Palmerston made some alterations in it. Dispatch from Palmerston, Apr. 13, 1856, 
FO 27/1166, No. 44. 

6 Dispatch from Palmerston, Apr. 13, 1856, FO 27/1166, No. 44. 


61 Parl. papers, loc. cit., protocol No. 23, Apr. 14; on p. 108, this is by a misprint called 
Art. VII. 
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of a friendly State before resorting to force.’”” He proposed, in 
brief, to make this recommendation more general, if not univer- 
sal, and thus avoid “impulsive” wars. Prussia, oddly enough, 
was disposed wholly to concur. Orlov demurred, Cavour was 
doubtful, and Walewski said there was no question of stipulat- 
ing for a right or of taking an engagement. Buol finally stated 
that “he could not assent to it, if it were wished to give it too 
great an extension, or to deduce from it consequences favourable 
to de facto governments, and to doctrines which he cannot ad- 
mit.” This extremely qualified assent is the more remarkable 
because Buol wrote in private that the proposition “unites all 
suffrages,”’ because it “has hardly any practical value and seems 
only to have been inspired by the desire of the Principal Secre- 
tary of Great Britain to do something agreeable to the friends 
of peace who have addressed requests to the members of the 
Congress.”’ © It seems certain that the plenipotentaries did not 
take the proposal seriously, and carefully guarded themselves 
from taking any obligation in the matter. 

The discussions about maritime law and mediation were at 
least harmless in Europe and produced general agreement. But 
another one had the reverse effect and showed Palmerston’s 
(and for that matter Clarendon’s) singular inability to apply a 
political principle with consistency. According to their theory 
of non-intervention, it was right to protect the sultan from any 
interference by the powers in his internal affairs or in relation 
to his subjects. But they were quite prepared to call Europe’s 
attention to the misgovernment of the king of Naples and of the 
pope, and even to threaten some sort of intervention. At this 
time a Franco-British force occupied part of Greece, French 
troops were in Rome, and Austrians garrisoned other parts of 
the Papal States. Walewski, in collusion with Clarendon, of- 
fered to withdraw from Greece within a short period if that 
course were approved by Russia, the third guaranteeing power 
of Greece. He offered a similar speedy evacuation of papal terri- 
tory on behalf of France if Austria would follow suit. He then 

® Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, Apr. 14, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, No. 23. 
Clarendon’s source of inspiration is not clear. On Apr. 8 he asked Palmerston for any 


suggestions of a general character, but we do not know that he received the one about 
mediation. 
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referred to the misgovernment in certain states in Italy, men- 
tioning Naples by name, as directly weakening other govern- 
ments by “furnishing partizans to popular faction.”” Walewski 
also denounced the violence of the Belgian press and sug- 
gested that the conference should intervene to restrain it. On 
this point, however, Clarendon differed from Walewski in pub- 
lic, as he had from Napoleon in private. He declared a free press 
fundamental to a free state and coercive action by the powers 
against Belgium impossible. He went even further than Walew- 
ski in censuring the king of Naples and, by implication, the pope 
and Austria, for misgovernment in Italy. Cavour seized the op- 
portunity to repay Buol for his snub to Sardinia at Vienna. 
He declared that the presence of Austrian troops in the Papal 
States and Parma was “a real danger for Sardinia.’ Hiibner 
tried to counter by showing that the French, as well as the Aus- 
trians, occupied papal territory. Cavour made the damaging re- 
ply that he could not help “‘considering the one [Austria] as far 
more dangerous than the other [France] for the independent 
states of Italy,” especially as Austria was enlarging the fortifi- 
cations of Ferrara and Piacenza “contrary to the spirit if not 
to the letter of the treaties of Vienna.” In brief, Austria, having 
been placed in the dock by two great powers, was denounced as 
a criminal by a small one. Brunnow merely announced that 
Russia was ready to approve the Franco-British evacuation of 
Greece. Neither Orlov nor he made any attempt to defend des- 
potic or legitimate institutions in Italy or to reprove Cavour for 
his abuse of Austria. It was the first indication that Russia had 
recognized that Austria could be hampered and injured in Italy 
or Germany by another despotic power refusing to uphold her 
and her ways. The Russians were, in fact, highly gratified at the 
abuse heaped on the head of the short-sighted and perfidious 
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83 Orlov’s own expressions: dispatch from Clarendon, Apr. 20, 1856, FO 27/1166, 
No. 117. Orlov spoke with contempt of Francis Joseph. 
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A WAR-TIME DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE WAR 


N THE Journal des Débats for November 12, 1931, M. 
Maurice Muret, a well-known Swiss writer and the au- 
thor of a biography of William II, published an extract 

from a letter written on July 20, 1917, by Count Alexander 
Hoyos, former minister of Austria-Hungary to Norway, to Herr 
von Mérey, the monarchy’s one-time ambassador in Rome. 
In this letter Hoyos took issue with a speech delivered on July 
19, 1917, by the German chancellor, Michaelis, from which it 
appeared that.Germany apparently wished to throw back on 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy the responsibility for the war. 
This came just at the time when the majority of the German 
political parties were discussing the well-known resolution of 
the Reichstag in favor of peace without annexations or indemni- 
ties. Hoyos was reminded of the visit which he had made to 
Berlin early in July, 1914, and of his official conversations with 
German statesmen. Both the undersecretary of state, Zimmer- 
mann, and the chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, had told him 
then that it was for the Dual Monarchy to decide for itself 
whether its vital interests required marching against the 
Serbs, and that Berlin could only follow Vienna’s decision. 
Vienna could count on the support of its ally, whose opinion it 
was that war, if inevitable, had best come at once rather than 
in a year or two when the Entente would be stronger. Hoyos 
also recalled that Count Berchtold, the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, subsequently received a communication from the German 
emperor in which the latter remarked that he hoped that the 
monarchy would not hesitate but would carry its intention 
through to the finish with all its energy; and furthermore, that 
a telegram from Pallavicini, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
at Constantinople, reported a conversation with the German 
415 
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ambassador, Wangenheim, who had declared that the alliance 
between Austria and Germany was dependent upon the carry- 
ing out of this policy.! 

The document published by Muret provoked a world-wide 
sensation. Here from the pen of an Austro-Hungarian states- 
man, chef de cabinet of Berchtold and one of his most intimate 
colleagues, was the assertion that it had been Germany’s policy 
to give the Dual Monarchy carte blanche in an appeal to the 
sword |tactique de guerre], in spite of the danger of an inter- 
national conflagration. Germany went so far as to force upon 
the monarchy a policy which was bound to end in a general war, 
by threatening to break the alliance signed by Andrassy and 
Bismarck in 1879 and upon which were based both the foreign 
and domestic policies of Austria-Hungary. It was even more 
astonishing that the chief organ of the German Zentralstelle 
zur Erforschung der Kriegsursache, the Berliner Monatshefte* 
(while fully exculpating Germany), gave only a brief account 
(34 lines) of this publication, printed in small type, and was 
content to reproduce a part of the Hoyos letter. But not a word 
on how it had been written, where it was located, or why a docu- 
ment of such importance had not been reproduced in the Aus- 
trian government’s official publication of pre-war documents 
Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 
bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914. The document had, nevertheless, 
been placed at the disposition of the Berliner Monatshefte by 
the director of the Vienna archives, Dr. L. Bittner, upon whose 
shelves the original is to be found and who has been the principal 
editor of the Austrian documents in question. Instead, one finds 
only a reference to a book by Hoyos’ and the statement that 
the opinions he expressed in the letter to Herr von Mérey were 
identical with those of the book, which came out after the war— 
a meaningless comment as far as the proper evaluation of 


1 Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Kriegsaus- 
bruch 1914 (Vienna, 1930), Vol. VIII, Nos. 10145, 10303. 


2X (1932), 65-67. 
§ Alexander Hoyos, Der deutsch-englische Gegensatz und sein Einfluss auf die Balkan- 
politik Osterreich-Ungarns (Berlin, 1922). 
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Hoyos’ testimony is concerned. It simply establishes the fact 
that the author of the letter was of the same opinion in 1917 
as when he wrote his book five years later. Nor is he of a differ- 
ent opinion today, for he has not replied to the publication of 
his letter either in the Journal des Débats or in the Berliner 
Monatshefte. However, to estimate the value of his evidence on 
the question of the origins of the war, there are other circum- 
stances which ought to be taken into consideration: the per- 
sonality of the author, the time at which the letter was written, 
and his motives in writing it. 

In 1908 Count Alexander Hoyos had been counselor of lega- 
tion at the Austro-Hungarian embassy in London, whence he 
was recalled on June 9, 1911, to serve in the foreign office. He 
there became chef de cabinet, the confidant, and the close col- 
laborator of Count Berchtold, the minister of foreign affairs. 
Later, during the war, he was named envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Oslo (Christiania). The recipient of 
the letter was the former ambassador to the Quirinal, Kajetan 
Mérey von Kapos Mére, who in 1917 enjoyed, under Count 
Czernin, the then foreign minister, the same position that Hoyos 
had held in respect to Berchtold. The letter was written at a 
time when the German political parties had begun to attack the 
chancellor of the Reich and the German general staff. Herein 
lay the cause of Bethmann Hollweg’s downfall; and Dr. George 
Michaelis was named his successor. The opposition made an 
effort to bring the German government around to an acceptance 
of the peace formula proposed by the Russians and to announce 
that it was ready to conclude a peace without annexations and 
indemnities. The opposition also tried to achieve a constitu- 
tional reform in Germany as well as a government responsible 
to parliament in Germany and in Prussia. Michaelis, in a 
speech made on July 19, 1917, presenting to the Reichstag the 
policies of the new government (Kiihlmann was secretary of 


4 Document no. 1. The Czechoslovak ministry of foreign affairs has given its official 
consent to the publication of this letter and of those which are reproduced as an annex 
thereto and deal with the same subject; they are among the copies taken in the course 
of the distribution among the Succession States of the documents in the Vienna archives. 
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state for foreign affairs), touched upon the,; _ tion of the origin 
of the war. He asserted that the war ha >een forced upon 
Germany by the armaments and secret moLilization of Russia, 
which were putting her (Germany) in a precarious position. 
Germany, he argued, could not consent to a conference with 
mobilization going on during the discussions—a state of affairs 
which, from a political standpoint, would have amounted to 
suicide. Although English statesmen saw clearly that Russian 
mobilization was bringing on war, they had not put Russia on 
her guard against making such preparations, while on July 29, 
1914, Bethmann Hollweg had sent instructions to Vienna di- 
recting the ambassador to promise Vienna the support of Ber- 
lin, at the same time protesting that Germany would have to 
refuse to be drawn into war by Vienna if the latter did not show 
respect for the advice given by Berlin. 

This speech aroused in Hoyos the suspicion that Germany 
would one day try to throw the complete responsibility for the 
war on the Dual Monarchy. It was that fear which led him to 
call the attention of the Ballplatz (the Vienna foreign office) to 
the necessity of reviving the documents pertaining to the nego- 
tiations of early July, 1914, between Vienna and Berlin and 
which, in his opinion, made clear the share in responsibility 
attributable to Berlin as well as to Vienna. The discussion of 
the causes of the war was not then the burning question it be- 
came after the war. Propaganda against Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles did not yet exist, and there was no agita- 
tion on the subject of the Kriegsschuldliige. The documents 
on the origin of the war were still reposing peacefully in their 
archives. Evidence therefore arising from these circumstances, 
and given by a man whose part in the negotiations had been 
considerable, takes on an importance all its own when the ques- 
tion is one of interpreting official documents pertaining to trans- 
actions between the Austrians and the Germans. Their impor- 
tance is even greater when, as we shall see later, they are not 
entirely isolated. 

The original impulse for Hoyos’ letter did not come from the 
address of Michaelis, however, but rather from a memoir of 
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Prince Lichnowsk _.¢ former German ambassador in London.° 
We know that in A sgust, 1916, Lichnowsky drew up a memoir 
at Kuchelna, his cotthtry-seat, on what he had done in London; 
and, according to a statement of Theodore Wolff, editor-in- 
chief of the Berliner Tageblatt, he prepared five or six copies of 
his memoir for distribution among his friends. Albert Ballin, di- 
rector of the Hamburg-American Line, received one; likewise 
the banker A. von Gwinner, Theodore Wolff, and Counselor 
Witting. A copy fell into the hands of Major von Beerfeld, of 
the German general staff. Thus the memoir ceased to be secret; 
but until it was published in the spring of 1918 by the Swedish 
Politiken, only these copies of the memoir were available. 
Thereafter it attained world-wide circulation. 

The German government, however, knew about the memoir 
before the press got hold of it. A number of circumstances 
testify to this fact. Lichnowsky, speaking of his sojourn of July, 
1914, at Berlin, asserts that he heard that Vienna intended to 
march against Serbia; and that, subsequently, he learned that, 
in the course of the consultations of July 5 in that city, this deci- 
sion had been approved by Germany and that the desiderata 
of Vienna and Berlin were in perfect harmony; that assent had 
been given by all those in authority; and finally, that there 
would be no harm done to Berlin if the execution of that policy 
brought on war with Russia. All this, he added, had been stated 
in the protocol which came to Count Mensdorff, the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador in London.® 

In March, 1917 (thus before the publication of Lichnowsky’s 
memoir by the press), the German government, through the 
secretary of state, Stumm, asked the Austrian government for 
Hoyos’ minutes of the conversations of July, 1914.’ It asserted 
that Hoyos had read his notes to Stumm. Meérey engaged in a 
search for the minutes and the archives were examined for the 

6 Fiirst Lichnowsky, Auf dem Wege zum Abgrund (Dresden, 1927), I, 93-141. 

6 The passage about the protocol does not appear in the version printed in Auf dem 
Wege zum Abgrund, but has been restored in the English translation, Heading for the 
Abyss (New York, 1928), pp. 72-73. 

7 For the Austrian version of these conversations, see 0.-U.A., Vol. VIII, Nos. 10058, 
10076. 
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paper; but at that time, it was stated (May 5, 1917), there was 
nothing to be found. The foreign office thereupon wrote to 
Hoyos, who reported that, as the archives had revealed, there 
was nothing like a protocol on the Berlin negotiations, but that 
he had written up an informal account of them in pencil, which 
was to be found in the cabinet of secret documents in the minis- 
ter’s office. His report to Count Berchtold, Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian premier, and Herr von Tschirschky, the German 
ambassador, had been made in accordance with this informal 
account.’ Tschirschky made mention of this document in his 
report to Berlin.’ It is interesting to note that, as soon as Tisza 
heard the report of Hoyos, he hastened to repudiate it by say- 
ing that all that Hoyos had said in his conversation with the 
undersecretary of state, Zimmermann, on the subject of the 
partition of Serbia was only his own personal viewpoint on the 
subject. 

Why did the German government need Hoyos’ minutes of the 
conversations at Berlin? We are probably not far wrong in as- 
suming that the real purpose of their efforts was to verify the 
statements of Prince Lichnowsky on the subject of the protocol 
sent by the Ballplatz to Count Mensdorff at London. That 
conjecture is confirmed by the correspondence which immedi- 
ately followed the letter of Hoyos to Mérey and in which the 
memoir of Prince Lichnowsky is specifically indicated. In a let- 
ter of August 9, 1917, from Count Walterskirchen, of the Vienna 
foreign office, to Count Mensdorff (which will be discussed be- 
low), there is mention of “a certain pamphlet” in circulation in 
Berlin, in which it is affirmed that at the time of the conversa- 
tions of July 5, 1914, in Berlin, Germany had taken her stand 
unreservedly on the side of the monarchy, and that German 
statesmen had declared that “there would be no great damage 


8 It is interesting to note that the official Austrian publication has not looked for 
this account, although one finds in this collection (“Geheim XLVII/1’’) a notation of 
May 5, 1917, concerning the existence of this document. Apparently—and it is an ex- 
traordinary fact—no use, at the time of editing this publication, was made of the sec- 
tion “Geheim XLVI/1,” though it bears the title: “Zum Kriegsausbruch Korrespond- 
enzen. Juni-Juli 1914.” 

® Die deutschen Documente zum Kreigsausbruch (Berlin, 1919), Vol. I, No. 18. 
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done if the outcome was war.” “It is thus,” continues the 
brochure, “that the protocol sent to Count Mensdorff speaks of 
the parleys of July 5, 1914.” Several days later, on August 18, 
1917, Prince Gottfried Hohenlohe, the Austro-Hungarian am- 
bassador in Berlin, transmitted to the minister of foreign affairs 
an official report on the pamphlet of Prince Lichnowsky. The 
minister, he said, had probably already been informed by the 
German ambassador, Count Wedel, that the former ambassa- 
dor Lichnowsky had written a memoir in which he endeavored, 
“quite naturally,” to present his activity in London in the best 
possible light. Lichnowsky attributed to Austria-Hungary and 
Germany the failure of his work, which had come to absolutely 
nothing because their policy had been so definitely concentrated 
on world-war. Prince Lichnowsky was said to give a number of 
proofs of this—among others, the supposed communications to 
Count Mensdorff. According to the telegram of the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador, the question had come up of instituting 
disciplinary proceedings against Prince Lichnowsky because his 
brochure had been written with the help of official documents 
and was characterized by hatred for Austria-Hungary and her 
alliance with Germany. The German minister of foreign affairs, 
on the other hand, was afraid of making a martyr of Prince 
Lichnowsky, because his pamphlet was too well known to too 
many people and there would thus be the risk of giving the 
affair too much importance. “We must hope,” wrote the am- 
bassador, who probably expressed the opinion of Berlin circles, 
“that the dangerous content of this brochure will not get into 
the British press.” 

Hohenlohe, however, did not cherish too much hope that the 
memoir would remain unknown. Several days before this, on 
July 28, 1917, the London Times had published the famous 
article on the crown council at Potsdam; and the Times asserted 
that on the Austrian side, the Archduke Frederick, the chief- 
of-staff General Conrad, Count Tisza, and Count Berchtold 
had participated. Hohenlohe did not believe it impossible that 
the assertions of Lichnowsky’s memoir were already known to 
the British public. 
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Baron Romberg, the German minister in Berne, was equally 
persuaded that some action ought to be taken against the state- 
ments of the Times. Denials published on the subject seemed 
to him insufficient. Baron Musulin, who had taken part in all 
the pre-war parleys at the ministry of foreign affairs in Vienna, 
was, at the time, the Austro-Hungarian minister in Berne. 
Romberg proposed to Musulin that he grant the Swiss press an 
interview, in which he should demonstrate that the information 
published by the 7imes was without foundation. Musulin an- 
swered that he would ask for instructions from Vienna in the 
matter, but that he believed it more expedient to corroborate 
denial from Berlin by one from Vienna. He apparently did not 
wish to involve Vienna any more than was necessary. The gov- 
ernment at Vienna favored this arrangement. The incorrect in- 
formation given by the Times regarding the presence of certain 
Austrian statesmen at the consultations in Berlin afforded 
Count Berchtold the occasion to publish a ready denial, which 
appeared in the Neue Freie Presse on August 10, 1917. This 
denial referred solely to the allegation that the consultations 
had been held at Potsdam. 

Meanwhile, every effort was being made in Vienna to verify 
the assertions of Prince Lichnowsky. Fearing that the Lichnow- 
sky brochure would get into the hands of the Entente, Germany 
wished to know at once what the Ballplatz had written to Count 
Mensdorff in London. The German government wanted to get 
into its possession the documents which would eventually make 
it possible for it to deny the assertions of the Lichnowsky mem- 
oir. Upon the request of the German government, Count 
Walterskirchen was instructed to make an inquiry on the sub- 
ject. On August 9, 1917, he wrote a letter to Count Mensdorff, 
who was, at the time, on a holiday at Marienbad. To insure 
effective action against the Lichnowsky brochure, the German 
government asked Mensdorff to acquaint them with the infor- 
mation which had been sent to him in London from Vienna 
regarding the Hoyos negotiations at Berlin, for the archives in 
Vienna revealed nothing. On August 10, 1917, Mensdorff 
replied that he had received nothing in London except the text 
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of the ultimatum [to Serbia] and a copy of the letter written by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to William II. He knew nothing 
about a protocol or a letter which Hoyos was supposed to have 
written to him in regard to the Berlin transactions. On the basis 
of Mensdorff’s answer, the Ballplatz informed the German am- 
bassador on August 17, 1917, that no report of the negotiations 
of Hoyos had been sent to Mensdorff, and that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Vienna did not understand how Lichnowsky could 
allude to a protocol received by Mensdorff. So far, there had 
been no examination of the possibility that Count Berchtold 
or Count Forgach, one of the section chiefs of the foreign office, 
might have spoken of the Hoyos mission in a personal letter to 
Count Mensdorff; but on the following day, the Austrian minis- 
ter of foreign affuirs informed the German ambassador that any 
such supposition was to be excluded. 

The search which, at the request of the German government, 
the ministry of foreign affairs in Vienna instituted during the 
spring of 1917, for the minutes of the Berlin conversations of 
July, 1914, probably provided the original impulse for the letter 
of Count Hoyos. In the second place, he may have been influ- 
enced by the memoir of Prince Lichnowsky of which he had 
learned in the summer of 1917. Nevertheless, even if the mem- 
oir had still been unknown, there was a third motive: the speech 
of the German chancellor, Michaelis, on July 19, 1917. From this 
speech he got a presentiment of a new discussion of the subject 
of war-guilt. He did not wish, as an outcome of the discussion, 
that the monarchy be found guilty of having caused the world- 
conflict because of its stubborn refusal to listen to the moderate 
counsels of Berlin. And so he wrote his letter of July 20, 1917. 

Thereby he hoped to induce the Vienna foreign office to com- 
mission him to draw up, as a separate document, a protocol of 
his negotiations at Berlin, to be based on the telegrams sent 
from Berlin by the ambassador Szégény and his own notes taken 
informally in pencil and placed in the cabinet of secret docu- 
ments in the office of the minister. The documents which are at 
present available do not disclose what point of view was adopted 
by the ministry of foreign affairs toward the suggestions of 
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Hoyos. It appears that the Ballplatz must have been, in the 
beginning, inclined to accept them, because Hoyos’ letter was 
filed with the most important diplomatic correspondence rela- 
tive to the origins of the war, notably that which has to do with 
the negotiations between Berlin and Vienna before the declara- 
tion of war." 

The fact that the original of the letter addressed by Count 
Hoyos to Herr von Mérey has been placed in this particular 
collection of official documents, proves the importance which 
the Ballplatz attached to this communication at the time. This 
would not have been the procedure had not the ideas of the 
Hoyos letter been very much its own. The fact that in the same 
file there is to be found an exceedingly enlightening document 
of somewhat later date, giving evidence also of Count Czernin’s 
agreement with the views of Hoyos, strengthens our interpreta- 
tion. In March, 1918, Count Czernin met the German foreign 
secretary, Herr von Kiihlmann, in Bucharest. In his peace ne- 
gotiations with Rumania, Kiihlmann several times referred to 
the events preceding the war, and expressed the opinion that 
Germany had only given her assent to the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia because of the alliance between the two empires, and 
that she had not urged the Monarchy to military action. Count 
Czernin took issue with Kiihlmann’s ideas; he was not unaware 
of the fact that the latter’s opinion did not agree with the im- 
pression of Austrian officials at the time on the attitude of those 
who held the upper hand in Germany. The two men agreed 
that, after his return to Vienna, Czernin should make an effort 
to bring to light the papers pertaining to pre-war negotiations 
and that he would subsequently communicate his opinion to 
Kiihlmann. 

Upon his return, Count Czernin actually had a thorough in- 
vestigation made of those papers in the archives having to do 
with the negotiations of the first half of July, 1914. On Febru- 


10 ().-U.A., Vol. VIII, Nos. 9976, 9995, 9996, 9998, 10025, 10038, 10070, 10091, 10127, 
10145, 10159, 10182, 10196, 10209, 10220, 10222, 10290, 10299, 10303, 10394, 10308, 
10348, 10363, 10411, 10430, 10431, 10432, 10570, 10595, 10656, 10657, 10702, 10774, 
10827, 11134. 
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ary 2, 1918, the fatal day of the speech which inspired the con- 
troversy with Clemenceau over the letter of the Emperor 
Charles to Prince Sixtus, he had copies of seven telegrams dated 
during the first half of July, 1914, sent to the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador in Berlin.!! These telegrams, he said, confirmed, 
“in such a way as to leave no doubt” the opinion which Czernin 
had maintained in opposition to Kihlmann, namely, that 
Germany had exerted direct pressure on Austria-Hungary in order 
that she might act with the greatest possible energy. Count Czernin 
commissioned Prince Hohenlohe to inform Herr von Kiihlmann, 
in strictest confidence, of the documents from the Austrian ar- 
chives; they were to be read to him and not left in his posses- 
sion; and, if possible, the mission was to be performed without 
giving him offense. It may be noted that at the direction of the 
German minister of foreign affairs, the German ambassador 
Wedel had already brought up the subject, and that in Vienna 
his attention had been called to a letter sent by Berchtold to 
Tisza on July 8, 1914.!2 Hohenlohe discharged his responsibility 
on April 8, 1918, by reading to Kiihlmann the telegrams which 
had been addressed to him from Vienna. Kiihlmann thanked 
him and sent back word to Czernin that they would speak of the 
affair again in Bucharest.'* But nothing came of it there, be- 
cause the controversy with Clemenceau similarly put an end to 
that conversation. 

In any event, there is one thing which may be considered as 
definitely proved in regard to the two documents of which we 
have just spoken. Just as Count Hoyos, who in July, 1914, had 
negotiated in Berlin to assure himself of Germany’s support in 
the case of a war with Serbia, had arrived at this conviction, 
so as a result of research in the archives made in his behalf, the 
later minister of foreign affairs, Count Czernin, was similarly 
persuaded in April, 1918, that Austria-Hungary had made her 
decision in July, 19:4, under the influence of Germany, who de- 


11 Unfortunately, the documents we possess do not enable us to ascertain what these 
telegrams were. Probably they were some dispatches received from Berlin, July 8-11, 
1914, the text of which has been furnished by 0.-U.A., Vol. VIII. 

2 Cf. ibid., No. 10145. 13 Documents Nos. 2 and 3. 
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manded that her ally act with vigor even at the risk of unloosing a 
world war. I do not mean to assert that their judgment solves 
the difficult problem of war responsibility; I only wish to call 
attention to one other circumstance. The two statesmen named 
above formed their conviction on the basis of knowledge of facts 
and documents, which have now been made accessible through 
official publications. Their opinion is therefore a contribution 
to the interpretation of the facts and official documents in ques- 
tion offered by contemporaries not yet influenced by the subse- 
quent controversy over Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is a piece of evidence against the Central Powers. History 
will not pass over these facts in silence in any discussion of the 
difficult question of the origins of the war, even though Austria’s 
official compilation failed—perhaps inadvertently—to call at- 
tention to these very important documents. 
Jan OpockNnskY 





Ministry oF ForEIGN AFFAIRS, PRAGUE 


[Translated from the French by CaroLtyn BarTEL] 


NO. 1 


Count Alexander Hoyos to Kajetan Mérey von Kapos Mére 
Private letter 
CuRrIsTIANIA, den 20. Juli 1917 

Hochverehrter Freund, die letzte Rede des deutschen Reichskanz- 
lers, die ich heute in den hiesigen Zeitungen las, bestirkt mich in der 
Vermutung, fiir die ich schon andere Anhaltspunkte hatte, dass man 
deutscherseits méglicherweise versuchen wird, die Schuld an dem Aus- 
bruch des Weltkrieges nachtriiglich ganz auf uns zu schieben. Ich 
frage mich ob es nicht niitzlich wire, wenn ich iiber meine Reise nach 
Berlin im Juli 1914 nachtriiglich fiir unsere Akten eine Aufzeichnung 
machen wiirde. Hiezu wiirde ich vor allem meine Bleistiftnotizzen 
brauchen, die im politischen Kasten des Kabinet-Chefs liegen, ausser- 
dem alle Telegramme Szigyény’s, aus dieser Zeit. Wir haben damals 
den Deutschen gesagt, dass die Situation am Balkan nach dem Buka- 
rester Frieden unertriglich werde, dass wir die Bildung einer Bal- 
kancoalition gegen uns unter russischer Aegide befiirchten miissen, 
die uns militirisch lahmlegen wiirde, dass wir aus ausser und inner 
politischen Griinden den Moment fiir gekommen halten gegen Serbien 
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vorzugehen, selbst auf die Gefahr eines Conflictes mit Russland, dass 
wir aber vollkommen einsehen, dass eine solche Politik den Weltkrieg 
heraufbeschworen kénne und daher die Ansicht der deutschen Regie- 
rung dariiber erfahren wollten, ob sie den Zeitpunkt aus politischen 
und militirischen Griinden fiir geeignet halte und ob wir gegebenen- 
falls auf inre Unterstiitzung rechnen kénnten. Darauf hin hat mir 
sowohl Zimmermann wie auch der Reichskanzler gesagt: “Oester- 
reich-Ungarn ist allein in der Lage zu beurteilen in wieferne seine 
vitalen Interessen ein Vorgehen gegen Serbien erheischen und wir 
kénnen uns nur in dieser Hinsicht durch die Entschliessungen der 
k. u. k. Regierung leiten lassen. Fiir alle Fille kann sie auf unsere 
bundestreue Unterstiitzung rechnen und wir sind der Ansicht, dass, 
wenn der Krieg kommen muss, es besser ist er kommt jetzt als in 1-2 
Jahren, wo die Entente viel stiirker sein wird als heute.” 

Die deutsche Regierung hatte damals vollkommen freie Hand um 
“Nein” zu sagen und uns von einem Vorgehen gegen Serbien abzuhal- 
ten, wir hiitten diess vielleicht etwas iibel genommen, aber wegen 
unserer guten oder schlechten Laune hat sich die deutsche Regierung 
gewiss nicht in ihren Entschliissen beeinflussen lassen. Dann kam 
noch, wie Du Dich erinnern diirftest, eine Message des deutschen 
Kaisers an Berchtold [Tagesbericht Berchtolds] worin ihm ausdriick- 
lich gesagt wurde, der Kaiser hoffe, wir werden nicht mehr zuriick- 
gehen, sondern die Sache mit aller Energie durchfiihren. Ausserdem 
gibt es ein Telegramm Pallavicinis iiber eine Unterredung mit Wan- 
genheim, worin, dieser sagte unser Biindnis stehe und falle mit der 
Durchfiihrung dieser Politik. 

Bitte iiberlege Dir die Sache und veranlasse was Du fiir richtig 
hiltst. 

Ich hatte in den letzten Wochen Gelegenheit, die beiden hoffnungs- 
schwangeren Staatssekretiirs Candidaten Rantzau und Hintze zu 
sprechen. Rantzau war recht zuversichtlich, die Widerstiinde gegen 
ihn diirften kleiner sein als gegen Hintze der der ganzen Gesellschaft 
im Auswirtigen Amt verhasst zu sein scheint und nur am Kaiser eine 
Stiitze hat. Fiir mich ist er noch ein unbeschriebenes Blatt, ich kann 
noch kein Mass anlegen, er spricht sehr offen mit mir auch iiber seine 
personliche Stellung und ist entschieden sehr energisch und intelligent, 
viel bedeutender als der gewéhnliche Militir oder Marinemann, aber 
doch bis zu einem gewissen Grade belastet mit den dieser Natur in- 
haerenten Fehlern der Urteilskraft. 

Rantzau weiss, dass man ihm bei uns nicht wohl will, er ist ein 
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complicirter Character, ein sehr eitler Mensch und die Art ihn zu 
behandeln ist, ihn glauben zu machen, dass man ihn fiir ganz ehrlich 
und verlisslich hilt. 

Ich erfahre hier sehr wenig und fiirchte, dass meine Berichterstat- 
tung recht wenig Neues fiir Euch enthiilt. 

Hintze scheint zu glauben, dass ein Versuch gegen die Linke in 
Deutschland zu regieren, missgliicken wird und dass man weiteren 
Etappen in der Krise entgegengeht. 

Mit herzlichen Griissen bin ich in alter Anhinglichkeit Dein treu 


ergebener 
A. Hoyos, M.P. 


NO. 2" 


Count Ottokar Czernin, Austro-Hungarian minister of 
foreign affairs, to Prince Gottfried Hohenlohe, 
Austro-Hungarian ambassador in Berlin 
No 1704. 
Streng geheim 
Wien, 2. April 1918 

Wihrend meines Aufenthaltes in Bucarest hat Staatssekretiir von 
Kiihlmann die Vorgeschichte des Krieges zur Sprache gebracht und 
hiebei die Anschauung geiiussert, dass Deutschland lediglich aus 
Bundestreue uns gegeniiber sich mit unserem Ultimatum an Serbien 
einverstanden erkliirt, uns aber keineswegs zu einem energischen 
Vorgehen ermutigt habe. 

Da mir bekannt war, dass diese Auffassung sich durchaus nicht mit 
den Eindriicken decke, welche unsere damalige Leitung der auswiirtig- 
en Angelegenheiten von der Haltung der massgebenden Faktoren des 
deutschen Reiches speziell in dem entscheidenden Monate Juli des 
Jahres 1914 genommen hatte, habe ich mit Herrn v. Kiihlmann verein- 
bart, dass ich nach meiner Riickkehr nach Wien die betreffenden 
Akten durchsehen und ihm dann weitere Mitteilungen zukommen 
lassen werde. 

Die beiliegenden Piécen, welche siimmtlich aus der ersten Hilfte 
des Monats Juli stammen bestiitigen nun in unzweifelhafter Weise die 
von mir Hern von Kiihlmann gegeniiber vertretene Auffassung, dass 
uns nemlich Deutschland zu einem scharfen Auftreten geradezu ge- 
driingt hat. 


Ich ersuche Ew., dem Staatssekretiir unter Betonung des streng 


4 Geheim XLVII/1 a, zu Juli Korresp. 1914. 
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geheimen und rein persénlichen Charakters dieser Mitteilung, Einsicht 
in diese Schriftstiicke zu geben, ihm die Akten jedoch nicht zu iiber- 
lassen, falls dies ohne Kriinkung des H. Staatssekretiirs méglich ist. 

Ew. wollen beifiigen, dass auch Graf Wedel schon vor einiger 
Zeit auf Grund eines Auftrages des Auswirtigen Amtes dieses Thema 
hier zu Sprache gebracht hatte und dass ihm speziell das Schreiben 
des Grafen Berchtold an den Grafen Tisza vom 8. Juli 1914 mitgeteilt 
worden ist. 


NO. 3% 


Prince Gottfried Hohenlohe, Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
in Berlin, to Count Ottokar Czernin, Austro- 
Hungarian minister of foreign affairs 
Telegram, filed 6:00 P.M., received 11:30 P.M. 


No 220. Chifre 
Streng geheim 

Ber.in, 8. April 1918 
Zu Euer Excellenz Erlass No. 1704 vom 2. D. M. 

Ich habe dem Staatssekretiir heute die obzitiertem Erlasse beige- 
fiigten sieben Piécen vorgelesen. 

Herr von Kiihlmann bittet mich, Euer Excellenz seinen verbind- 
lichsten Dank fiir diese hochinteressanten Mitteilungen zu _ iiber- 
mitteln. Anliisslich des bevorstehenden Zusammentreffens in Buca- 
rest wird der Staatssekretiir noch Gelegenheit haben, Euer Excellenz 
diesen Dank miindlich zu wiederholen und den Inhalt der Dokumente 
zu besprechen. 

Gleichlautend Wien und Bucarest 


18 Geheim XLVII. 
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ITALIAN COLONIAL EXPANSION IN AFRICA 
4h years ago it would have been impossible to write a bibliographical 


study on the present topic. The existence of historical works worthy 
of criticism is a phenomenon of the last decade; indeed, of the last 
five years. 

It is by no means a fortuitous circumstance that this renaissance in colonial 
studies has accompanied the intrenchment of the Fascist régime. When a na- 
tionalist movement assumes an exaggerated momentum in a nation already 
politically unified, it can no longer expend its energy on internal consolida- 
tion, but must find release beyond the confines of the patria. In other words, 
it becomes imperialism. Fascism, being a hyperkinetic form of nationalism, 
has adopted many of the attitudes of imperialism. 

There are several manifestations of this distinctly expansionistic tendency 
in present-day. Italy. There is, for instance, the question of the compensa- 
tions promised by her allies (second series) as the price of her entry into the 
Great War. The Italians maintain that the minor rectifications of the frontier 
of Libya and the partial cession of Jubaland by no means constitute all the 
compensation to which Italy is entitled. There are those who lay claim to the 
Libyan hinterland as far as Lake Chad. The Italian foreign office probably 
employs these demands as a lever for prying the French out of Jugoslavia. 
Nevertheless, there is a well-developed section of Italian opinion that is quite 
insistent on the necessity of obtaining those long-overdue compensations. 

Another manifestation of Italy’s colonial propensities is the effort being 
made to utilize her existing colonies as receptacles for her excess population. 
The search for a demographic outlet has been, from the start, one of the most 
important elements in Italian colonialism. In spite of the repeated failures 
to transplant colonists to Africa en masse, one section of Italian public opinion 
is still enthusiastic over such projects. Only recently the removal of several 
scores of families from Italy to the Djebel Garian in Tripolitania, there to 
undertake the culture of oriental tobacco, generated quite unfounded hopes 
in the minds of numerous editors. It is obvious that in a country where the 
net increase in population exceeds 400,000 per annum, a few hundreds more 
or less make no difference at all. The real significance of these heroic efforts 
to bring the steppes of Libya under cultivation—as of all the other numerous 
and costly projects in the colonies—is that they display the renewed deter- 
mination of the Italian government to prove to the world that Italy is a 
colonizing power. That is a necessary accompaniment to the campaign for 
concessions. 
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There are other symptoms of Fascism’s aggressive policy in Africa, such as 
the firm stand on the preservation of the italianita of her citizens in Tunis. 
But for us, the important feature is the extraordinary efflorescence of intellec- 
tual activity among the colonialists. Articles, pamphlets, and books are being 
written at a greatly accelerated pace. Most of them were better left un- 
printed. Now and then there are to be found works of more than ephemeral 
value. It is with these that we shall concern ourselves in the present review. 

By definition the topic is limited geographically to Africa. For practical 
purposes this means the northeastern third of that continent. At the same 
time it includes the non-Italian regions within that area. We are concerned 
with Italian activity in Tunis, Egypt, Abyssinia, and the Sudan, as well as in 
Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia. This said, it is unnecessary to point out that 
we must consider all phases of Italian expansion into Africa: economic, social 
juridical, psychological, along with the political and diplomatic. In the same 
manner, we shall employ the term “colony” in its wider, and more correct, 
sense as a demographic rather than a purely political entity. 

In view of the somewhat esoteric character of the subject, it: has been 
thought best to include a description of all the worth-while works within the 
field regardless of date of publication. In this respect a departure has been 
made from the usual procedure—a departure which it is hoped will be justified 
by the greater utility of the article. Occasional allusion is made to sources 
which ordinarily would not figure in scholarly bibliographies These excep- 
tions have been made, in some cases, because they represent the only avail- 
able material for the subjects they treat; in others, because even propaganda 
has its uses. These excursions from sound historical scholarship have been 
reduced to a minimum and in all cases have been properly labeled and quaran- 
tined. 

Beginning with bibliographical works, we find that, although there are 
several worthy of comment, unfortunately none of them is critical. There is, 
first of all, the Bibografia etiopica of Giuseppe Fumagalli.! Fumagalli’s com- 
pilation may be described as one of the more durable products of the tremen- 
dous interest in Abyssinia generated by Crispi’s forward policy. Fumagalli was, 
at the time, librarian of the National Library at Milan, and is the author of 
several bibliographical works. This one was published under the joint aus- 
pices of the Societa Geografica Italiana of Rome and the Societa d’Esplora- 
zione Commerciale in Africa of Milan. These two organizations had been the 
most active in sending expeditions to explore northeastern Africa and in 
disseminating geographical and commercial information concerning that area. 
Fumagalli’s list covers items bearing directly or indirectly on not only Abys- 
sinia (or Ethiopia, as it is officially designated), but Eritrea, French and 
British Somalilands, and Somalia. It contains 3,428 titles, “from the inven- 
tion of printing to the end of 1891,”” among which, however, are periodical 


1 Milan, 1893. 
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(including newspaper) articles. More than one-third of the titles are in 
Italian. Whether this apportionment is fair may be questioned; the really 
extraordinary amount of printed matter about Abyssinia and the adjacent 
area published in Italy during the eighties perhaps accounts for it. The titles 
are distributed under about a dozen headings, of which the historian will be 
interested in only a few. There is a chapter on the history of the colony of 
Eritrea, with 392 titles. The arrangement of titles within each chapter and 
section is not uniform throughout and in some places seems a bit arbitrary. 
Under only a few titles are to be found even meager résumés. 

Fumagalli, in spite of the obscure nature of his subject and the deplorable 
state in which he must have found his libraries and catalogues, produced a 
compilation of fundamental importance. There are omissions, to be sure; 
and the work is now forty years out of date. To remedy these defects is the 
task on which Commendatore Silvio Zanutto, librarian of the ministry of 
colonies in Rome, has been engaged for some time.? Thus far, Zanutto has 
published only the section on bibliographies. The other parts will appear 
serially from time to time. The publication of the entire work is not promised 
for the near future. In spite of its title, Zanutto’s compilation includes items 
to be found in Fumagalli’s. It would be an excellent idea to incorporate all of 
Fumagalli’s titles in the newer and completer work, inasmuch as Fumagalli 
is out of print and practically impossible to find at any price. Zanutto fre- 
quently follows his titles with a succinct but non-critical description of their 
contents. 

In the meantime, while we await the publication of Zanutto’s complete 
work, two bibliographical lists of smaller compass and somewhat different 
scope will be found useful. The first of these was published in 1911° by the 
Direzione Centrale degli Affari Coloniali of the foreign ministry. This 
list of about 1,500 titles was thrown together in the space of four 
months (February-June, 1911), in order to have it on exhibition at the 
Turin Exposition of that year. It contains nothing but Italian publications. 
Its arrangement is double-barreled. Parts I and II are alphabetical indexes 
of authors for Africa, Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somalia (with adjacent regions). 
Part III is a classification of the same titles by subject, after the model of 
Fumagalli, history being only one of the subjects presented. In spite of its 
improvised character, it is useful because it fills up at least one-half of the 
time gap existing between the publication of Fumagalli and the present day. 

Another item worthy of mention is Ernesto Cucinotta’s Piccola guida 
bibliografica delle pix recenti pubblicazioni sulle colonie italiane.t This is a 
booklet of some twenty-four pages, and, as the title implies, contains a list 
of books, pamphlets, and articles published during the last decade. It is 


2 Bibliografia etiopica, in continuazione alla “ Bibliografia etiopica” di G. Fumagalli; 
primo contributo: bibliografia (Rome, 1929). 
§ Raccolta di pubblicazioni coloniali italiane (Rome, 1911). 


4 Rome, 1928. 
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unique in that it covers all of Italy’s African colonies. By far the vast majority 
of the titles refer to geographical, commercial, and juridical publications. 

It will be noticed that thus far Cucinotta is the only one who has been men- 
tioned as having included Libya in his compilation; and since his bibliography 
is confined to post bellum publications, it is hardly adequate for that colony. 
Fortunately, we have two volumes of Libyan bibliography that bring us 
down through 1914.5 Minutilli contains 1,269 titles published up through 
1902. It is arranged by subject and, under each subject, according to date of 
publication. Ceccherini goes from 1903 to the end of 1914. His 2,041 items 
are arranged by author under each subject. 

There is one more bibliographical source with which every student of 
modern Italian history is, or should be, familiar: the general catalogue of all 
the publications of every branch of the national government from 1861 to 
1923.6 This is an indispensable bibliographical tool for all who wish to do 
fundamental research in the political, institutional, and economic history of 
united Italy. 

Before closing this description of bibliographical material, a method 
should be suggested whereby the historian can keep abreast of the current 
publications in Italian colonial history. Besides the general bibliographical 
periodicals (such as Bibliografia Fascista and L’ Italia che serivey one will find 
the two standard Italian colonial journals—La rivista delle colonie italiane’ 
and L’oltremare’—to be excellent guides. 

For anyone who desires a short and up-to-date summary of Italian colonial 
history, the opening chapters of Colonel Cesare Cesari’s Colonie e possedimenti 
coloniali? can be recommended. But by all odds the most outstanding treatise 
on the history of the Italian colonies is Part I of Gennaro Mondaini’s Manuale 
di storia e legislazione coloniale del regno d'Italia. No one in Italy is better 
prepared to write her colonial history than Professor Mondaini. With his long 
career as professor of colonial history he has combined a very active participa- 
tion in the work of the Istituto Coloniale Italiano, in which he has held various 
offices, including the vice-presidency and the editorship of the institute’s 
organ, La rivista coloniale. Mondaini’s competency is not restricted to 
Italian colonial history. His work on the historical development of the British 


5 Federico Minutilli, Bibliografia della Libia (Turin, 1903); Ugo Ceccherini, Biblio- 
grafia della Libia (Rome, 1915). 

6 Pubblicazioni edite dallo stato o col suo concorso (1861-1923): catalogo generale 
(Rome, 1924). 

7 Published monthly by the ministry of colonies, Rome; ed., Senator Camillo Man- 
froni. 

8 Published monthly by the Istituto Coloniale Fascista, Rome; eds., Cesare Cesari 
and Piero Bernasconi. 

° 6th ed., Rome, 1930. 10 Part I, Storia coloniale (Rome, 1927). 


1l The institute is now called the Istituto Coloniale Fascista. The Rivista in 1928 
became L’oltremare. 
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Empire has obtained a wide reputation. Thirty years of study went into his 
history of Italian colonies, and it will be a long time before it is superseded. 

Mondaini’s narrative brings us down to 1926. As he himself admits, the 
closer he gets to our own times, the less synthetic history he offers, and the 
more mere chronology. This is inevitable. Aside from the generic difficulties 
confronting all contemporary historians, anyone working in recent Italian 
history is additionally handicapped by the extreme reticence of both the gov- 
ernment and the individual politicians. A mass of printed matter has been 
issued from the official presses, but instead of revealing political or diplomatic 
secrets, it informs us about the state of aboriginal culture in Somalia, the de- 
tails of Eritrean geography, or the maritime trade of Tripoli—all of which is 
useful, and even interesting, in its way. From it one can reconstruct the so- 
cial, economic, and administrative development of each colony. But one can- 
not extract from it a history of Italian colonial policy in all its political, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic ramifications. Mondaini has done exceedingly well, 
considering the paucity of the documents that he had at his disposal. His 
long association with the colonial movement in Italy has equipped him with a 
fund of incidental information upon which he has drawn to bridge some of the 
deeper chasms left by official silence. 

Out of a total of 629 pages, only 129 are devoted to the events up through 
the Battle of Adua. It is unfortunate that this very significant period should 
receive such short shrift. One is also somewhat disappointed in the pre- 
Aduan chapters by the inadequate description of the agitation for commercial 
expansion and exploration in northeastern Africa, which forms such an essen- 
tial part of the background in Italy’s first colonial venture. Most of all, one 
misses a satisfactory treatment of the relation between the political, social, 
and economic situation in Italy and her colonial policy. A thorough study, in 
which colonial policy is tied up with the vicissitudes of domestic policy and 
with economics, is one of the great desiderata in Italian colonial history—and, 
for that matter, of modern Italian history. One of the most commendable, 
and unique, features of Mondaini’s work is that it is neither a panegyric nor 
a polemic. In one of the Fascist organs, a reviewer, after admitting its 
undeniable scholarly merits, attacked it as lacking the proper amount of 
Fascist bias. In the eyes of impartial historians, this will, of course, not impair 
its worth. 

Major Agostino Gaibi, in his Manuale di storia politico-militare delle colonie 
italiane” covers, like Mondaini, the history of the Italian colonies from its 
beginning, with, however, a decided emphasis on the military phases. Sup- 
posedly, Gaibi had access to documents not exposed to the gaze of the vulgar; 
and his work thus takes on the color of an official apology, the more so 
since it was written and published under the supervision of the historical 
section of the general staff. The volume is intended as a handbook for officers 
and is, on the whole, conventional in its viewpoint. It is valuable to the his- 


2 Rome, 1928. 
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torian, as it gives information on military operations not readily available 
elsewhere. Gaibi takes us from 1869 to 1896 in 130 pages, while he devotes 
over 180 to the years 1911-14. The detail with which he goes into the military 
operations of the Turco-Italian conflict and the later long drawn-out guerilla 
warfare in Tripolitania is one of the outstanding virtues of his narrative. The 
student of military technique will appreciate the infinity of maps and plans 
with which Gaibi illustrates his text. 

A work of similar nature is the ponderous tome of Captains Po and Fer- 
rando of the Royal Navy." It is twice as long as Gaibi’s manual and does not 
include Libya. It makes no pretension to be anything more than an official 
naval chronicle. It contains a number of illuminating documents, over 350 
photographs, and several excellent maps and plans. 

Two other official publications require mention. The first’ consists of the 
résumés of the parliamentary debates, committee reports, bills, and other 
documents concerning Italian colonial policy in Africa during the years 1882- 
1905. It is the work of a functionary—neither complete nor accurate. Never- 
theless, it is a tremendous time-saver and, for those who do not have access 
to the original Atti parlamentari, is an indispensable substitute. The other 
item is composed of four volumes, entitled Trattati, convenzioni, accordi, 
protocolli ed altri documenti relativi all’ Africa 1825-1908." The scope and 
utility of this series require no comment other than a warning to the reader 
against expecting any startling revelations. 

The universal lack of appreciation on the part of the foregoing authors of 
the relation between domestic and colonial history has already been censured. 
As a corrective for this deficiency we have the productions of Roberto Michels, 
who might best be described as a sociologist, since he takes all knowledge for 
his province. Michels is a welcome relief from the militarists and the jurists.® 
He is conscious of such matters as economic forces, the rise of new political 
parties, and demographic phenomena. His method is probably “scientific,” 
but not thoroughly disciplined. It is, nevertheless, productive of new and 
useful viewpoints which historians cannot afford to ignore. 

A first-rate history of modern Abyssinia is another desideratum. We shall 
probably have to wait for the second volume of Conti-Rossini’s capolavoro.” 
Conti-Rossini is the greatest contemporary authority on Ethiopian history 
and languages: it is unfortunate that his official duties have hindered him 

13 Guido Po and Luigi Ferrando, L’opera della regia marina in Eritrea e Somalia 
(dall’ occupazione al 1928) (Rome, 1929). 

14 [’ Africa italiana al parlamento nazionale: 1882-1905 (Rome, 1907). 

15 Rome, 1906-9. 

16 [’imperialismo italiano (Milan, 1914). A translation of this, with modifications, 
will be found in his Sozialismus und Fascismus als politische Strémungen in Italien: 
historische Studien (2 vols.; Munich, 1925). See also his Italien von Heute (Zurich and 
Leipzig, 1930). 

1 Carlo conti-Rossini, Storia d’Etiopia. Vol. I, Fino all’avvento della dinastia salo- 
monide (Rome, 1928). 
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from continuing studies of which the world of scholarship stands in such need. 
For a number of years following the Battle of Adua, Conti-Rossini was a high 
civil and judicial functionary in Eritrea. His personal acquaintance with in- 
dividuals and events, both Abyssinian and Italian, will probably give his 
second volume an additional value, which students of Italian imperialism in 
Africa will appreciate. 

Dr. Mario Pigli, assistant in colonial history at the University of Rome, is 
publishing shortly a volume with a promising title: L’Etiopia moderna nelle 
sue relazioni internazionali, 1859-1931. It remains to be seen whether the 
author can fulfil this promise in spite of the fact that so many of the most 
important documents are still unpublished. A work of similar scope was pub- 
lished by Carlo Rossetti in 1910: Storia diplomatica dell’ Etiopia durante il 
regno di Menelik II.* Rossetti adhered so closely to his documents that in 
most cases he was content to insert them bodily, with little or no comment. 
His volume is thus a source book rather than a diplomatic history. Rossetti 
had at his disposal quite a wide assortment of published documents. In addi- 
tion to the collections of treaties and conventions, there were numerous Libri 
verdi.” The documents in the Libri verdi are, of course, highly selected. They 
need to be corrected by a general publication of all the important diplomatic 
papers in the Italian archives. Such publication has been rumored for some 
time. They may be sprung on an unsuspecting world en masse, as were the 
Austrian documents, before this appears in print. Again, they may not arrive 
for several years. 

The Italian bureaucracy is also inclined to be reticent about the documen- 
tary collections of prominent statesmen, impounded by the state upon their 
death. Supposedly, this practice applies only to state papers. Recently, how- 
ever, in the case of Ferdinando Martini, papers of a distinctly private nature 
were sequestrated. 

It is a pity that the work on Italy and the Triple Alliance of Professor 
Salvemini, who has seen the confidential correspondence of a number of for- 
mer ambassadors and foreign ministers, has already been delayed so long. 
The relation of such a treatise to our subject is obvious. The most important, 
the absolutely inescapable, factor in Italian foreign policy must always be the 
Mediterranean problem; and one of the aspects of Italy’s Mediterranean 
problem has been the question: Who shall possess that part of North Africa 
opposite Italy? Italy’s efforts to include the protection of her Mediterranean 
interests within the terms of the Triple Alliance are well known. Probably the 
best historical treatment of Italy and the Mediterranean question is Professor 
Pietro Silva’s Il Mediterraneo dall’unita di Roma all’unita d’ Italia.” 


8 To be published at Padua in the Collana di studi coloniali of Professor Malvezzi. 


19 Turin. 


20 For a list of all the Libri verdi presented to parliament between 1861 and 1923 see 
the Catalogo generale (mentioned above), cols. 35-46. 


21 Milan, 1927. 
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Let the reader be warned against Cilibrizzi’s Storia parlamentare, politica 
e diplomatica d'Italia da novara a Vittorio Veneto. The high-sounding title 
is misleading. In the first place, it is not history but chronology. In the second 
place, Cilibrizzi bases his chronology almost wholly on Italian sources. No 
matter how thoroughly he may have digested these, his work cannot avoid 
being badly lopsided by such exclusiveness. Now and then one sees evidences 
of recourse to French authorities, but such instances are rare. Of Die grosse 
Politik he seems never to have heard. The only thing that can be said in 
favor of Cilibrizzi as a diplomatic historian is that he is not as bad as the 
author of that interminable jeremiad La politica estera italiana 1875-1916. 
The same criticism cannot be applied to Cilibrizzi in the parliamentary and 
political phases of his work. Here he feels at home, knows his sources, and, 
as a result, is of value to anyone seeking light on Italian domestic politics. 

As was explained at the outset, the scope of our subject transcends solely 
political criteria. The expansion of the Italian people into Africa preceded 
that of the Italian government. This pacific penetration had already assumed 
considerable proportions when Massaua was occupied on February 5, 1885. 
The best available picture of this pre-Massauan era is to be had in Attilio 
Brunialti’s Le colonie degli Italiani.* No one was more closely identified with 
the colonial movement in Italy during the seventies and eighties than Bru- 
nialti. At one time or another he was secretary of the Italian Geographic 
Society, co-editor of L’esploratore, professor of constitutional law, state coun- 
cilor, deputy, etc. He was also founder and editor of the Giornale delle colonie.* 
As deputy (first elected 1882) and as state councilor, he acquired an experi- 
ence which makes his volume doubly interesting. Like a few other far-sighted 
colonialists of his time, he did not favor the expedition to Massaua, which he 
held to be a deviation from Italy’s true imperial destiny in northern Africa. 
In spite of Brunialti’s decided personal predilections, his book is eminently 
fair and shows a thorough knowledge of all the printed material then available. 
Subsequent writers have, in general, done little more than paraphrase Brunial- 
ti’s chapters dealing with the period before 1885. 

The first years of the eighties are regarded as the classical period of the 
“scramble for Africa.”” From this unseemly business Italy kept continently 
aloof. Her réle was to preserve the status quo in the Mediterranean and to 
protect her ‘‘free colonies,” especially those in Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. In 

* Three volumes published thus far, covering the period up to 1909; Milan, 1925—. 

% Written by Giovanni Amadori-Virgilij, although published anonymously (“un 
italiano”) (Bitonto, 1916). 

* Turin, 1897. Although Brunialti carries his history through the Battle of Adua, 
he is brief and necessarily quite tentative in his account of the period after 1885. 

2 Founded 1873 with the following program: “Raccogliere il grosso della nostra 
emigrazione nella regione platense; prendere un buon posto in Africa alla prima occa- 
sione; tutelare, sviluppare o preparare nuovi commerci, con fondaci, con stazioni, 
con case speciali, con esperimenti, con studi, con esplorazioni dovunque se ne offiriva o 
potevamo determinarne l’occasione.” 
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Egypt were the most numerous and important of these free colonies, of whose 
history accounts will be found in the works of Balboni and Almagia.* Bal- 
boni’s volumes are miscellaneously arranged but informative. The book edit- 
ed by Almagia consists of fourteen chapters on the contributions made by 
Italians to Egyptian philology, natural science, history, cartography, explora- 
tion, etc. Extensive bibliographies follow each chapter. Almagia himself 
wrote chapter xiii on the Italians in the middle and upper basin of the Nile 
from 1840 to 1890. He also has in preparation a volume entitled: Esploratori 
italiani alle sorgenti del Nilo.” 

As for Tunis, we are in need of a good treatise on the part played by the 
Italians in its development during the last century. The French seizure of 
Tunis and the British occupation of Egypt shattered Italy’s efforts to pre- 
serve the status quo in the Mediterranean. These diplomatic defeats were, 
in a sense, colonial defeats. The handful of colonialists then extant in Italy 
seized upon these two incidents as texts for their sermons. They proclaimed 
the immediate necessity of acting vigorously (especially in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica) unless Italy was prepared to relinquish not only her position in the 
Mediterranean but every hope of acquiring a colonial empire. Luigi Chiala’s 
two books—Tunist® and La spedizione di Massaua®—are still the best which 
can be suggested for the study of these events from the Italian point of view. 
His judgments on diplomacy have, in some cases, been disproved by later 
revelations. He is most useful in his description of the course of government 
policy and public opinion as evidenced in parliamentary debates, committee 
reports, newspapers, and the like, from which he gives numerous and generous 
excerpts. La spedizione di Massaua is in two parts. The first, “Da Assab a 
Massaua,”’ outlines the development of Italian policy in the Red Sea from the 
purchase of Assab in 1869 to the occupation of Massaua in 1885. It gives 
special attention to the diplomatic controversy between Italy and Great 
Britain, Egypt, and Turkey. There is a chapter on the Egyptian crisis of 
1881-82, with a discussion of Italy’s famous refusal to accept Granville’s offer. 
The second part is entitled ““Da Massaua a Dogali,” and is chiefly valuable 
as a record of the attitude of the government, parliament, and the press 
toward the events of 1885-87 in what was later to be known as Eritrea. 

Within the last few years Italians have become tremendously interested 
in the resurrection of their great explorers, many of whom had fallen into 
a most undeserved oblivion. There is, for example, a course on Italian explor- 
ers now being offered at the University of Rome. Especially rievocati have 


6 L. A. Balboni, Gl’ Italiani nella civilta egiziana del secolo XIX (8 vols.; Alexandria, 
1906). Roberto Almagia (ed.), L’opera degli Italiani per la conoscenza dell’ Egitto e per 
il suo risorgimento civile ed economica, Part I (Rome, 1926). 


7 To be published by “Alpes,” Milan, in the series “Viaggi e scoperte di navigatori 
ed esploratori italiani.” 

8 Pagine di storia contemporanea, Part II (new and revised ed.; Turin, 1895). 

* Turin, 1888. 
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been the deeds of those adventurous souls who helped prepare the way for 
Italy in northeastern Africa. Colonel Cesari has published an excellent little 
volume,” in which appear short biographies of a number of these explorers. 
Reference may also be made to Cosimo Bertacchi’s more generic treatise.™ 

The most majestic of these figures was Cardinal Guglielmo Massaia, Ca- 
puchin missionary to the Gallas, adviser to King Menelik of Shoa, and inde- 
fatigable explorer. His I miei trentacinque anni nell’alta Etiopia®™ is the simple 
record of a heroic life. Another very likable character is that of the Marchese 
Orazio Antinori, founder and first director of the Italian Geographical So- 
ciety’s station at Let-Marefia in Shoa. The history of this radiating point of 
Italian influence in southern Abyssinia is admirably traced in the recent book 
of Leopoldo Traversi,® one of Antinori’s successors. 

The “‘Alpes”’ publishing house of Milan is getting out a series of “Viaggi e 
scoperti di navigatori ed esploratori italiani,” in which so far have appeared 
two titles within our field. A. A. Michieli has edited the memoirs of Romolo 
Gessi,** explorer in Abyssinia and along the upper Nile, and valiant lieutenant 
of Gordon in the latter’s dual task of extending Egyptian sway over Equa- 
torial Africa and of suppressing the slave trade. 

The other title is Carlo Zaghi’s L’ultima spedizione affricana di Gustavo 
Bianchi.» Bianchi was engaged in an attempt to open up a practicable route 
from the Abyssinian highland to Assab, when his party was murdered in the 
desert of Dancalia. This massacre occurred late in 1884 and is commonly 
held to be one of the factors determining the government’s occupation of 
Massaua. Zaghi, in his historical introduction, narrates the previous efforts 
to connect Assab with its hinterland, an absolute necessity if Assab was 
ever to be anything more than the subject of endless argument. The bulk of 
the two volumes is devoted to the reproduction of a number of Bianchi’s 
letters, to his diary, and to that of Monari (one of his two companions on the 
fatal trip). The exhaustive notes with which Zaghi has edited his texts show 
an immense amount of labor. It is one of the very few works in this field 
that can be qualified as definitive. Zaghi is also preparing a critical edition of 
Bianchi’s Alla terra dei Galla, which, if it is up to the level of L’ultima spedi- 
zione, will be a first-rate piece of scholarship. The Paravia Company in 
Turin is publishing a series of a less scholarly character. So far two volumes 
have been issued which deal with our topic.% 


3° T nostri precursori coloniali (Rome, 1928). 

51 Geografi ed esploratori italiani contemporanei (Milan, 1929). 

3 Twelve volumes, Rome, 1885-95. A new edition has recently been published at 
Rome. 

33 Let-Marefid (Milan, 1931). 

4 Sette anni nel Sudan egiziano (1930; first published in Milan, 1891). 

35 Two volumes, 1930. 

% Da Zeila alla frontiera del Kaffa (1930): a condensation by Siracusa-Cabrini of 
Antonio Cecchi’s three volumes under the same title (Rome, 1885-87). R. De Bene- 
detti, Vittorio Bottego e l’esplorazione del Giuba (1931). 
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For anyone wishing to go deeper than these secondary sources, it would be 
necessary to examine the files of the four standard geographical periodicals of 
the epoch: Bollettino della Societa Geografica Italiana (Florence and Rome), 
Cosmos of Guido Cora (Turin), Bollettino della Societa Africana d'Italia 
(Naples), and L’esploratore of Manfredo Camperio, which was the official 
organ of the Societa per l’Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa of Milan. 
Carlo della Valle’s bibliographical work, I pionieri italiani nelle nostre colonie,” 
would also prove very useful. Della Valle has listed all titles—books, pam- 
phlets, articles, etc. Unfortunately, its completeness is marred by the absence 
of several pioneers from his lists. 

The occupation of Massaua marks the beginning of a new era in Italian 
colonial policy: an era dominated by the personality of Francesco Crispi. 
Crispi, being a prophet, was not appreciated in his own time. Only since the 
advent of Fascism has the task of rehabilitating this extraordinary man 
become at all popular. The Fascisti have proclaimed him one of their own 
and have enrolled him in the glorious ranks of the “Pre-Fascisti,”’ along with 
Francesco Ferrucci, Giovanni dalle Bande Nere, Carducci, and Oriani. Al- 
ready beatified, his canonization is imminent. The hagiographers are busy 
collecting—and manufacturing—legends about the new St. Francis. Their 
task will be facilitated not only by their own enthusiasm but by the absence 
of authentic data on many of the most important events in the career of their 
subject. They have had to depend largely upon the compilations of Crispi’s 
nephew, T. Palamenghi-Crispi. Palamenghi-Crispi undertook the ungrateful 
labor of salvaging his uncle’s reputation back in the pre-war days when Italy 
was misgoverned by the Liberals, the Socialists, and other unmentionable 
people. In spite of the nephew’s whitewashing, it is still possible to utilize his 
apologia as a historical source, chiefly because he is content in most cases to 
let the uncle speak for himself. On this account his Politica estera® and Ques- 
tioni internazionali® are of some use. The same comment applies also to La 
prima guerra d’ Africa,” which is composed almost exclusively of documents 
(1887-96). This cannot, however, be said of L’Italia coloniale e Francesco 
Crispi In this case Palamenghi-Crispi does most of the talking, quoting his 
uncle only now and then. One supposes that by 1928 he had exhausted the 
supply of evidence favorable to the Crispian cause. There are chapters on 
Tunis, Egypt, Morocco, and the Italian schools abroad, as well as on Eritrea 
and Somalia. The scarcity of Crispian dicta on the four first-mentioned sub- 
jects accounts for the large amount of comment and interpretation. In his 
interpretations, Palamenghi relinquishes none of the advantages of historical 
hindsight. 

The most notable recent addition to the literature on Italian colonial ex- 


7 Rome, 1931. 
8 New edition in course of publication. 
%® Milan, 1913. Milan, 1914. “ Milan, 1928. 
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pansion is Emilio Bellavita’s Adua: i precedenti—la battaglia—le conseguenze 
(1881-1931).” Bellavita decided that, as one of the few men still living who 
held a responsible position at Adua (he was aide de camp to General Dabor- 
mida), he was under a moral obligation to correct many current fallacies con- 
cerning that unfortunate campaign. The product of this decision is a treatise 
in several respects worthy of a professional historian. Ballavita writes pri- 
marily military history, but writes it in a language that the civilian can under- 
stand. His narrative takes us back to the very beginnings of the Eritrean col- 
ony and develops the drama that ended in the worst defeat ever administered 
a European army by African natives. It is all done with simple directness, 
convincing documentation, and inexorable logic. Frequently, Bellavita breaks 
away from the conventional military viewpoint. He is, for instance, most un- 
military in the manner with which he assumes that civilians in general, and 
journalists and politicians in particular, are possessed of human emotions 
and may even at times be swayed by genuinely patriotic motives. The present 
writer is not qualified to pass on Bellavita as an authority in military tech- 
nique, and will not criticize this or other books in so far as they concern the 
mysteries of the military profession. He is, however, willing to recommend 
Bellavita’s description of the African campaign of 1895-96 as the most ra- 
tional he has seen. Bellavita’s bibliography is at once the proof of his ex- 
haustive study of the sources and the seal to his amateurishness. Hardly a 
title is missing from the list—and hardly one of them is entered in proper 
bibliographical form. 

The vast literature on the Battle of Adua is growing steadily.“ Most 
Italians would like to forget about that unpleasant incident, but they have 
got themselves into such an inferiority complex over it that they are forced 
to try to explain it away. This only involves them more d: eply psychologi- 
cally. From a historical point of view, it has, of course, the u.stinct advantage 
of encouraging new research. On the other hand, some of this zeal might 
commendably be diverted to a study of the campaign on the home front in 
its political, economic, and social phases. What individuals, parties, news- 
papers, associations favored Crispi’s forward policy; which did not; and why? 
What effect did the severe economic depression of the nineties have on en- 
thusiasm for an expensive colonial policy? Did the Socialist party play an 
effective réle in the opposition to Crispi’s imperial adventures? These and a 
number of other questions need answering. Most of the literature contrary 


# Genoa, 1931. 


43 For instance, Alberto Pollera, La Battaglia di Adua (Florence, 1928), and Agostino 
Gaibi, La guerra d’ Africa 1895-96 (Rome, 1930). The latest study is that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Angelo Ravenni, “Le Contradizioni di Adua,” in Augustea; Politica, Economia, 
Arte, VII (1931), Nos. 19-24, pp. 585-88, 621-23, 657-60, 689-92, 717-20, 741-44. 
O. Baratieri’s autodifesa, Memorie d’ Africa 1892-96 (Turin, 1898) is a book of fundamen- 
tal importance—and not as unreliable as might have been expected from a defeated 
general. 
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to the Crispian cause took the form of pamphlets and articles. An exception 
is the volume of Napoleone Colajanni: La politica coloniale.“ Former Gari- 
baldian, journalist, professor of statistics at Palermo, Naples, and Messina, 
Republican-Socialist deputy, Colajanni was one of the bitterest opponents of 
Crispi’s policy, domestic as well as colonial. His little book is a necessary anti- 
dote to the paeans of Palamenghi-Crispi. 

The Italo-Abyssinian War had its background of international diplomacy. 
Given the nature of the Abyssinian mentality and the insatiable cupidity of 
the European powers, it is not difficult to imagine that the intrigues at 
Addis Abeba reached Byzantine proportions. That these intrigues had more 
than local significance has hitherto not been adequately appreciated by the 
diplomatic historians. Too much emphasis has in the past been placed on the 
purely anti-Italian (and anti-Triplice) phase of France’s support to Menelik, 
and not enough attention has been paid to the part played by the French 
project of hewing out a colonial empire extending across Africa from Senegal 
to the Indian Ocean via the Sudan and Abyssinia. The second volume of 
Professor W. L. Langer’s treatise on the European alliance system promises 
to shed new light on this obscure chapter of European diplomacy. A thorough 
monographic study on European diplomacy in Abyssinia during the reign of 
Menelik will have to await the opening of the Italian, French, and Abyssinian 
archives, which will not take place soon. 

Crispi was swept from power after the debacle of his grandiose attempt to 
subjugate Abyssinia. An anti-colonialist ministry under Di Rudini proceeded 
to reorganize Eritrea on more modest and realistic lines. In place of the cus- 
tomary general, Di Rudini sent out as governor (regio commissario civile) a 
civilian, Ferdinando Martini. Martini had distinguished himself not only by 
a long parliamentary career but also by his literary achievements. He was one 
of the few politicians who were admitted to the most aristocratic salons of 
Rome. His early parliamentary activity was marked by hostility to the 
colonial adventure. But after serving on a commission to visit Eritrea, he 
became an enthusiastic colonialist,“ although not a rabid imperialist. His 
ten-year administration was efficient but not spectacular. Martini’s own rec- 
ord of his work in Eritrea will be found in his reports, especially the four 
volumes covering the years 1902-7.“ His policy was based on the theory that 
happy is the colony about which nothing is said at home. 

After the defeat in Abyssinia, the country was willing enough to forget 
about Africa and turn its attention to pressing domestic problems. Interest 
in the two colonies (by this time Italian penetration into Benadir had already 
commenced) subsided to about the zero point, whence it began to rise only 


“ Palermo, 1891. 

See his Nell’ Affrica italiana (several editions) and Cose affricane—Da Saati ad 
Abba Garima—discorsi e scritti (both published at Milan, 1896). 

 Relazione sulla colonia Eritrea del R. commissario civile deputato F. Martini per gli 
esercizi 1902-1907 (Rome, 1913). 
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after the turn of the century. A Colonial Congress was held at Asmara in the 
autumn of 1905.” The following year the Istituto Coloniale Italiano was or- 
ganized, with La rivista coloniale as its official journal. With the volumes just 
referred to, plus Mondaini’s generic work, we have exhausted the principal 
sources for the post-Aduan decade, which was a period of recuperation and 
gestation. 

Following these years of raccoglimento comes a gradual change. One of the 
best indications of this change is the rise of the nationalist movement, led by 
such men as Scipio Sighele, Enrico Corradini, Luigi Federzoni, Roberto 
Forges-Davanzati. The war for Libya came not long after the organization 
of the Nationalist party. Was there any significant relationship between these 
two facts? The Nationalists themselves assert that there was. A good history 
of the Italian nationalist movement and the extent to which it succeeded in 
influencing governmental policy is needed, but the chances are that such a 
work will not be written for some time yet to come. In any case, the writings 
of Sighele* and Corradini® will always remain the best expressions of the 
Nationalists’ enthusiasm as it was in the early days before it became formal- 
ized. Reference to the volumes of Michels, already described, will repay any- 
one interested in the social and economic background of the campaign for 
Tripoli. 

The war against Turkey opened the floodgates to oceans of propaganda but 
scarcely a drop of history. Two of these drops require mention: I pionieri 
italiani nella Libia® and La Libia negli atti del parlamento e nei provvedimenti 
del governo." Both of them are mere collections of material previously pub- 
lished. The first is a reprinting of a number of articles concerning Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica which had appeared in L’esploratore of Milan, chiefly during 
the years prior to 1887. Their original publication had been largely in order 
to disseminate commercial and geographical information. Their republica- 
tion in 1912 was intended as a? Jitional proof of Italy’s historical mission in 
those regions. There were many Italians who were not at all convinced on 
that point, among them the left-wing Socialists under Benito Mussolini. The 
second item consists of three volumes in which are collected the parliamentary 
debates, proclamations, decrees, reports, ete., concerning Libya from 1881 
through 1912. The advantage of this compilation over L’ Africa italiana al 
parlamento nazionale (see n. 14 above) is obvious: the latter contains merely 
abstracts and not, as the former does, the speeches and documents in full. 

47 See Atti del Congresso Coloniale Italiano in Asmara (ed., Carlo Rossetti; 2 vols.; 
Rome, 1906). 

48 Pagine nazionialiste (Milan, 1910); Il nazionalismo e i partiti politici (Milan, 1911); 
Ultime pagine nazionaliste (Milan, 1912). 

4 La vita nazionale (Siena, 1907); Il volere d'Italia (Naples, 1911); Sopra le vie del 
nuovo impero: dall’emigrazione di Tunisi alla guerra nell’ Egeo (Milan, 1912); La con- 
quista di Tripoli (Milan, 1912); Il nazionalismo italiano (Milan, 1914). 

59 Milan, 1912. 

51 Ed. by the Collegio di Scienza e Politica Coloniali of Rome; 3 vols; Milan, 1912. 
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There is no respectable diplomatic monograph on the Libyan War, since 
the pertinent documents are still most jealously guarded in the Palazzo 
Chigi. The war and navy ministries have published, or are publishing, ex- 
haustive histories of the military and naval operations of 1911-12." Giolitti 
was prime minister when Italy embarked on the Libyan adventure. His 
memoirs must therefore be consulted.*™ Can they be trusted? The general 
opinion is that, while Giolitti seldom wilfully misrepresents the truth, he 
likewise seldom tells the whole of it. 

For the decade 1914-23 we are wholly dependent upon general works such 
as those of Mondaini and Gaibi. Not only are these years too close to us for 
definitive treatment, but they were years of defeat and disappointment for 
Italy—defeat in Libya and disappointment at Versailles—years which most 
Italians would like to forget. The Great War sharpened the appetites of the 
imperialists in Italy as elsewhere. Unfortunately for the Italians, they were 
unable to agree among themselves as to what regions they coveted the most— 
a divergence only too clearly evident in the numerous booklets and articles of 
the time. The fatal insistence upon Dalmatia by the Italian delegation at 
Paris probably cost Italy territorial concessions in Africa. H. Nelson Gay, in 
his little volume Strenuous Italy, discusses Italy and the colonial problem at 
the peace conference and after. The book, although intended primarily for 
the general reader, is valuable because it reflects admirably the Italian view- 
point as seen by an American whose twenty-five years of residence in Italy had 
equipped him to understand the Italian mentality. 

We ought perhaps to close our survey at this point. Certainly, no evidence 
need be adduced to demonstrate that the last decade has not yet been em- 
balmed in scholarly treatises. The literature becomes almost wholly propa- 
gandistic in scope and journalistic in style. There are, nevertheless, certain 
books which either contain the stuff from which histories are constructed or 
serve as aids to the historian. There is, for example, the imposing volume, 
copiously illustrated, on the extraordinarily successful governorship of Count 
Volpi of Misurata in Tripolitania.» Luigi Villari’s The expansion of Italy® 
covers not only territorial expansion into Africa and Italia irredenta but the 
demographic expansion of the Italian people all over the world. It is thor- 
oughly Fascist in tone. A new and revised edition of Roberto Cantalupo’s 
L’ Italia musulmana*® is in press. Cantalupo was founder of L’oltremare and 
is now Italian minister to Egypt. His style is racy, and his outlook is the quin- 
tessence of the “New Italy.’ On Italy’s colonial legislation we have two au- 
thorities: Mondaini, whose work has already been mentioned;®* and Ernesto 


52 See the Catologo generale under the headings “Guerra” and “Marina.” 

53 Memoirs of my life (tr. Edward Storer; London, 1923). 

54 Boston and New York, 1927. 

58 La rinascita della Tripolitania (Milan, 1926). This is a co-operative work. 
56 London, 1930. 57 Rome: Istituto Coloniale Fascista. 


58 Part II, published 1924; see above, pp. 433-44. 
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Cucinotta, professor of colonial legislation in the University of Rome.® 
Authentic geographical information on Italy’s African colonies will be found 
in the second volume of Professor P. d’Agostino Orsini di Camerota’s Che cosa 
é l Africa,™ to be published shortly. M. Baratta and L. Visintin have pub- 
lished an Atlante delle colonie italiane® with not only praiseworthy cartography 
but concise geographic notes and several dozen interesting photographs. The 
850-page guide to the colonies® issued in 1929 by the Touring Club Italiano 
will be a revelation to anyone who examines it. Its wealth of data of all 
sorts and the excellence of its maps and plans are up to the high level main- 
tained by the “Touring” in the other recent volumes of its Guida d'Italia. 
The Istituto Coloniale Fascista has published an annuario since 1926, in 
which are assembled the most diverse sorts of facts relating to Italy’s colonies. 

The final citation, and the most comprehensive of all, is the Enciclopedia 
italiana, of which thirteen volumes have so far appeared, carrying the entries 
through ENN. This stupendous undertaking is an imperishable tribute to 
Italian genius and ambition. Its publication was made possible through the 
generosity of its director, Senator Treccani. This Maecenas not only is pouring 
out his fortune to create the Enciclopedia but recently came to the aid of one 
of Italy’s oldest and best-known publishing houses, the Treves Company of 
Milan, which henceforth will be known as Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli. The 
profusion of illustrations, maps, diagrams, plans, etc., with which the editors 
are endowing the series, is worthy of the utmost praise. The articles, of course, 
suffer from the difficulties inherent in all encyclopedic compilations: they are 
uneven in worth; their length is not always proportionate to the importance 
of the subject; and, since they represent in most cases the conventional 
point of view rather than new contributions to knowledge, many inaccuracies 
occur. Above all, the reliance upon Italian contributors, although probably 
dictated by motives of economy as well as of national pride, is excessive. 
This limiting tendency is further exaggerated by the exclusion of some of 
Italy’s foremost, but not sufficiently Fascist, scholars. Such a policy may ap- 
pear to Americans as childish and stupid, not to say self-destructive. What- 
ever it may be, there can be no question that it represents a mentality which 
is today becoming more and more widespread in Europe. Truly we are living, 


as Croce says, in an age of antistoricismo. 
Rosert GALE WooLBERT 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
59 Tstituzioni di diritto coloniale italiano (Rome, 1930). 


6 Rome: Cremonese. 
8! Novara, 1928. 682 Possedimenti e colonie (Milan). 
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NAPOLEON AND THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 
[Mies exists a wealth of valuable primary sources for the study of 


the Napoleonic period, and even of Napoleon himself, in the archives 

of France and of other European countries and in private possession. 
It is consequently surprising that the extent of published sources is so limited 
and that the additions made in recent years have been so few and, for the most 
part, inconsequential. In the last five years undoubtedly the most significant 
assemblage of new documentary materials for the Napoleonic period has been 
Fiirstenbriefe an Napoleon I, edited by Friedrich M. Kircheisen.! Some inter- 
esting materials more personally relevant to Napoleon have been edited by 
Simon Askenazy in Manuscrits de Napoléon, 1793-1795, en Pologne.2. These 
documents, which relate to Bonaparte’s early days, are said to have been 
brought from St. Helena by Dr. Antommarchi and sold to a Polish nobleman, 
from whose estate they passed into the control of the Polish government a 
few years ago. 

Aside from military memoirs, which must be passed over, the only recent- 
ly published memoirs which require consideration are Mémoires de la Reine 
Hortense, publiés par le Prince Napoléon, avec notes par Jean Hanoteau (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1927). The English edition, Memoirs of Queen Hortense’ translated by 
Arthur K. Griggs, is not an exact reproduction of the French, being slightly 
abridged to twenty chapters instead of twenty-two. The admirable annota- 
tion provided by the editor is seriously reduced in the English edition, and the 
excellent bibliography is left out altogether. Other supplementary material 
is also omitted, notably the fragment relating to the queen’s journeys in 1831. 
Both editions contain a number of unpublished letters from Napoleon to 
Hortense and from the queen to the emperor. The memoirs appear to have 
been written by Hortense between 1816 and 1820 and to have received con- 
siderable revision at later dates, especially about 1830. There exist four copies 
of the manuscript differing more or less from one another. After the queen's 
death, these passed into the hands of her son, later Napoleon III, then to the 
Empress Eugénie, and finally to Prince Napoleon, who undertook their pub- 


1 Two vols. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1929. Reviewed by G. S. Ford, Journal of Modern 
History, IL (1930), 671-72. 

2 Warsaw: Jerome Wilder, 1929; Paris: Editions du Trianon, 1931. Pp. 114. Fr. 
720. 

*Two vols. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1927. Pp. 283; 285. 
$10.00. 
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lication, though it was not achieved until after his death. Important selec- 
tions appeared in the Revue des deux mondes prior to their issue in book form. 
In the French edition the first volume contains eight chapters, three dealing 
with the period prior to her marriage, which carry the narrative to March, 
1808. Chapters ix—xvi form the second volume, which opens with the birth of 
Napoleon III in April, 1808, and concludes with the return of Napoleon from 
Elba in March, 1815. In the third volume, chapters xvii and xviii recite, with 
considerable fulness, the events of the Hundred Days and the final departure 
of Napoleon from France. Four more chapters record the queen’s later expe- 
riences in exile and conclude with the marriage of Flahaut in 1820. The pref- 
ace contains an excellent account of the memoir materials previously pub- 
lished relating to Hortense, such as the volumes by Mlle Cochelet, and reveals 
clearly the relations of the queen to their preparation and publication. The 
preface also contains an adequate account of the manuscripts on which the 
present edition is based. The memoirs themselves are an interesting combina- 
tion of naiveté, frankness, and discreet reserve. The content throughout is 
highly personal, so that the historical value, aside from the portrayal of the 
queen’s own character and her own interpretation of her career, is to be found 
in the numerous references to Napoleon, to Josephine, to Louis Bonaparte, 
and, more incidentally, to a host of other eminent personages of the time. 
Allusions to events are not infrequent, but they rarely add any information or 
suggestion of real importance. In short, these memoirs have little value to the 
historian but high value to those who are interested in the family affairs and 
social life of monarchs, especially of queens. After all, Hortense was the one 
pleasing personality in the Napoleonic entourage. 

The late Professor Robert M. Johnston’s The Corsican, a diary of Napo- 
leon’s life in his own words is now available in a cheap reprint‘ and so challenges 
comparison with Friedrich M. Kircheisen’s Napoleon’s autobiography, the 
personal memoirs of Bonaparte compiled from his own letters and diaries,' 
translated by Frederick Collins from Memoiren Napoleons (Dresden, [1927}). 
Mr. Johnston selected very brief excerpts arranged in diary form. Conse- 
quently, the statements give a vivid conception of the living Napoleon in ac- 
tion. Herr Kircheisen, in contrast, has happily called his volume “memoirs,” for 
the selections deal at some length with successive episodes, traits of character, 
and fields of thought. They present Napoleon in a reflective temper survey- 
ing his own past and examining his own personality. In most cases Mr. 
Johnston furnished his reader a clue to the source of each item. Herr Kirchei- 
sen, on the other hand, has most unfortunately failed to cite the sources for 
the individual selections, and has contented himself with a brief reference to 
the general character of the sources from which they were chosen. With the 
correction of this single fault, the value of the volume would be immensely 


‘ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. Pp. 508. $1.00. 
5 New York: Duffield, 1931. Pp. 288. $5.00. 
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enhanced. It would then be an interesting diversion for even the casual reader 
to collate the treatment of various episodes as narrated in Emil Ludwig's 
Napoleon (tr. Eden and Cedar Paul; New York, 1926), or by some of his imi- 
tators, with the original narrative. Such a collation would make it possible to 
see clearly how much is real fact and how much is the author’s intuition. 
A single Ludwigian phrase may bedevil a whole scene, as will be discovered 
in comparing the two accounts of Napoleon’s encounter with Queen Louise 
at Tilsit. Collins’ version carries altogether too much of the reflective spirit, 
so that the reader misses the lively personality and intellectual vigor of Napo- 
leon. The result is much too commonplace to give a true impression of the 
ever-changing personality of the Little Corsican, which the reader of the 
French original could scarcely miss if he tried. 

Herr Kircheisen is the most indefatigable Napoleonic scholar of the gen- 
eration. A recent announcement states that he proposes to issue a com- 
plete edition of Napoleon’s works in about fifty volumes. He has spent his 
whole life in assembling an incomparable collection of books and other mate- 
rials and has given to them prolonged and exhaustive study. With this vast 
knowledge, he has been able to make a most admirable selection of materials, 
so that the reader is presented with a comprehensive survey of Napoleon and 
his character, and of the men and events in whose midst he lived and worked. 
The various accounts which Napoleon dictated at St. Helena relate especially 
to his earlier and his later years, leaving the important middle period of his 
career almost untouched. To fill in the gap, the editor has drawn upon a wide 
range of letters, memoirs, and reports of ambassadors and other individuals 
who came into close contact with Napoleon at various times and have re- 
corded his conversations upon numerous episodes and topics. The chronological 
arrangement of materials fills nine chapters; three additional chapters dealing 
with his family and related topics, with religion and relations with the Catho- 
lic church, and with observations on his contemporaries are injected into the 
main narrative immediately preceding the account of the Russian campaign. 
The “Editor’s postscript”’ of a half-dozen pages is an admirable, critical state- 
ment concerning the nature of the sources which he has used, especially the 
St. Helena materials. The volume has a convenient index. 

Herr Kircheisen is also embodying the results of his labors of a lifetime in 
the most monumental biography of Napoleon yet undertaken—Napoleon I, 
sein Leben und seine Zeit (Munich: Georg Miiller Verlag, 1911—) of which 
the sixth volume, dealing with the years 1804-6, appeared in 1930, and the 
seventh, relating to the years 1806-8, was issued in 1931. The completion of 
the undertaking will require at least two or three more volumes, and the 
author announces that the manuscript is already well advanced toward com- 
pletion. The volumes are admirably illustrated, mainly with portraits selected 
usually from the author’s own collection of prints. The merit of the work is 
the thorough use of the materials available in print rather than the exploita- 
tion of new resources from the archives. The author is a profound admirer of 
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Napoleon, but he has a sound sense of the obligations of historical scholarship. 
That the treatment is not exhaustive may be indicated by the fact that a 
brief chapter of a dozen pages in the seventh volume summarizes the interlude 
in the Near Eastern question to which Professor Schupp devotes 558 pages 
in his volume, which will be mentioned later. On the other hand, the chapter 
dealing with Prussia and its international relations in the decade preceding 
1806 probably affords the most comprehensive discussion yet available of the 
antecedents of Jena. There is a similar survey of Russian affairs from the 
death of Catherine the Great to the formation of the Third Coalition. Far 
more attention is given to a comparative study of France and England in the 
same period, with special reference to the problems of sea power. The con- 
tinental blockade, the Peace of Tilsit, and the Bayonne interviews with the 
Spanish monarchs complete the narrative as far as published. The style is 
simple, direct, and clear—the work of a conscientious scholar, not of the clever 
individual with a gift for intuition rather than research and for smart phrases 
rather than truth. It is earnestly to be hoped that some publisher will under- 
take promptly the task of issuing a complete translation of this larger work, 
so that the completed biography may appear in English synchronously with 
the final volume in the German original. Such a version would permit the 
author to revise the text of the earlier volumes in the light of later researches. 

Fortunately, Herr Kircheisen has not awaited the completion of his great 
undertaking before furnishing a suitable abridgment for less industrious read- 
ers. His Napoleon® is a translation by Henry St. Lawrence from Napoleon I, 
ein Lebensbild (2 vols.; Stuttgart, 1927-29). Both the German and English 
editions are amply illustrated. The English version is, in most respects, the 
best single volume on Napoleon now available in the language. Some notion 
of its solid merits may be obtained from glancing over the account of the rev- 
olution of 18 Brumaire, while the sanity of its judgments may be observed in 
the treatment of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, or of the rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens. Unfortunately, the volume will probably have only a 
tithe of the readers enjoyed by the facile performance of Ludwig, for too 
many people seem to prefer titillation to truth, and piquancy to sanity of 
judgment. 

One of the principal merits of the work is the adequate presentation of the 
interests of each country, though the whole account is properly centered 
around the emperor, for it is a life of Napoleon, not a history of the Napo- 
leonic period. The proportionate allotment of space to the successive periods 
and topics and the comprehensiveness of treatment are admirable. Adequate 
attention, but no more, is given to his family relations. His manner of living 
and working is duly portrayed and his administrative and legislative achieve- 
ments receive suitable consideration, though some might criticize this portion 
of the volume as inadequate. The most severe criticism which this biography 
is likely to receive is from the exponents of the economic interpretation of his- 
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tory. The economic considerations are not neglected, but they are very far 
from being obtruded upon every page. Diplomatic, and especially military, 
affairs dominate the picture, and rightly so. Any other treatment would dis- 
tort the picture of the Little Corporal. In the opening paragraph of his preface 
to the American edition, the author makes clear his own point of view: 
‘|. . . never in modern times has there been anything to equal the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a single individual, rising to eminence from the 
undistinguished mass, which we see in the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
First Emperor of the French’”’ (p. v). 

Herr Kircheisen is not a devotee of any of the numerous Napoleonic cults 
He declares, and the reviewer endorses the accuracy of his statement, that he 
has allowed the events of this period, their causes and their results, to speak for them- 
selves, and no personal sympathy or antipathy has been permitted to appear. For this 
reason, too, all psychological fantasy and speculation has been shunned. There was no 
need to retouch the portrait of the hero. Napoleon’s life is a romance, more dramatic 
than anything that the greatest poet could possibly invent [p. 721]. 


In general, the author regards Napoleon’s career up to Tilsit as determined by 
France and French revolutionary traditions and forces. After 1807, 

he began to misuse his power. . . . he fought no longer as champion of the Continent 
against England, but rather worked, consciously or unconsciously, for absolute domin- 
ion over the Old World. ... . France had claimed the Corsican for her own, body and 
soul, and it is from this angle that all his actions must be viewed. .. . . His policy... 
was based throughout on the assumption that France must remain the favoured coun- 
Aare His system was bound eventually to suffer shipwreck. France could only 
become great at the cost of her vassal states, . . . . the more prosperous grew his adopted 
country, the more impoverished became the remaining peoples of Europe... .. 
Napoleon came and vanished like a meteor. He had destroyed more than he created, 
but at least he had roused the old Europe from its lethargy, and pointed the way to a 
future union of the nations [pp. 721-23]. 


The most devoted student of the Napoleonic period that France has pro- 
duced in the present generation is M. Edouard Driault. In nearly every 
respect he stands in direct antithesis to Herr Kircheisen. As a scholar he has 
been a tireless explorer of archives; as a writer he is a publicist rather than a 
student. For twenty years he has been known to the world’s historians as the 
editor of the Revue des études napoléoniennes. Books and articles without 
number, dealing with almost every phase of Napoleon’s career, have poured 
from his pen. His masterpiece is the five-volume work on Napoléon et l’ Europe 
(Paris, 1910-27), which has been recognized by the French Academy with 
several prizes. The work rivals, but does not displace, the masterpiece of the 
preceding generation, Sorel’s L’ Europe et la révolution frangaise. The titles 
accurately indicate the notably different points of view of the two scholars. 
Sorel perhaps had somewhat the wider range of vision, but neither has written 
the history of Europe for the period. Driault investigates the international 
relations of the times as Napoleon acted upon them and as they reacted upon 
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his career. Sorel represents the cult of a movement, Driault the cult of an 
individual; but both have written as politicians fully as much as historians. 
The forces which throbbed through French life in the period are still so vital 
in French politics today that the French scholar, even with the loftiest aims of 
scholarship, cannot disengage himself from them. As Sorel saw the revolution 
as a controlling force in contemporary politics, so Driault believes that the 
Napoleonic ideals should be the guideposts for the France of today, and in- 
deed for Europe. Whether any individual student happens to accept or reject 
Driault’s point of view, he is compelled to recognize himself vastly a debtor 
for a wealth of new materials and for numerous illuminating interpretations 
and points of view. More than this, the world of historical scholarship is 
deeply indebted to M. Driault for the stimulus and encouragement which he 
has given to many younger scholars. 

M. Driault, however, does not consider his duty limited to the world of 
scholars. His zeal is that of a missionary. His fellow-citizens should know 
and appreciate Napoleon as he does. For them he has recently completed a 
brilliant three-volume work,’ which will enable those who are captivated by 
his subject to spend their reading time for as many weeks saturating them- 
selves with the Napoleonic spirit. M. Driault has also addressed himself to 
the less industrious reader, the one who must be so enthralled that when he 
picks up the volume after dinner he will finish it before he retires. Such is 
La vraie figure de Napoléon (Paris, 1928).8 M. Driault believes: “The time 
has come... . to get to know him as he really was, to set up his statue in 
incorruptible metal” (p. 2). He conceives of Napoleon as “so completely the 
man, the soldier, the legislator, the Emperor of the Revolution”’ that one must 
follow him “with the same dramatic and epic motion, to dash onward at the 
charge amidst plots and battles, to note down, simply but faithfully, his acts 
and gestures, the flash, the blaze of the work he was hammering out” (pp. 2- 
3). Thus will be seen that “his undying personality, that personality which 
stands out from all attempts at research, is not far from being that which the 
people alone knows and which is sufficient for it to adore him—the Napoleon 
who once stood upon the Column . . . . with the calmness of a god, fraught 
with thoughts whence order is to spring” (p. 4). The narrative is arranged in a 
chronological series of topics, each treated with a few clear, vigorous, incisive 
paragraphs. A few sentences will set forth the essentials of M. Driault’s inter- 
pretation: 

The fervour of revolutionary action working at white-heat all through the continent 
endowed the First Consul with an authority and potentialities which have never per- 
haps been to the same extent in the hands of any other man. It accounts fully for 
his réle in History. He would have been nothing without the Revolution and with- 


7 Napoléon le grand. Vol. 1, Bonaparte, la France nouvelle. Vol. Il, L’empereur, 
l'Europe nouvelle. Vol. Ill, L’homme du peuple, sous le signe des trois couleurs. Paris: 
Ficker, 1930. Pp. 392; 408; 376. Fr. 300. 


8 Tr. by W. Savage as The true visage of Napoleon. Paris: Morancé, 1929. Pp. 358. 
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out the hopes to which it gave birth..... Emperor! The name comes straight from 
Rome, like so many other titles in this imperial history. Emperor of the Republic, 
that is to say, an Emperor whose duty it was to guarantee the principles of the Revolu- 
tion against a counter-revolution initiated at home or abroad [the Code had just been 
promulgated on March 21], an Emperor too who should ensure the triumph of the new 
ideas even beyond the frontiers of his country. The title is defensive and offensive. 
Every Revolution is offensive. The Europe of the Kings was once at once [sic] thrown 
into confusion and shaken to its foundations. The rise of the Empire was equivalent to 
the declaration of war on all the maxims, or, as was then said, the suppéts or tools of the 
ancien régime of ‘banded traitors and kings.” The Imperial Guard always marched to 
the tune of la Marseillaise [pp. 127, 134-35]. 


In the concluding pages the history of the Napoleonic ideals is followed from 
Waterloo to the present. M. Driault is the greatest living exponent of the 
Napoleonic legend; but to him it is not a legend but a body of vital, essential, 
and enduring ideals freed from all trivialities. The little volume is a master- 
piece such as only a Frenchman could produce. Its real value consists in the 
fact that the author has lived all his life with Napoleon in greatest intimacy. 
It is no mere acquaintance formed from reading a half-dozen books at a 
summer resort. Every sentence is based on accurate knowledge and has been 
elaborated with painstaking thought. It is not something rattled off to a 
dictaphone to be in time to catch the autumn market. 

A man of letters who incidentally writes works of a historical character, 
however, has made the great success of recent years in interpreting the emper- 
or to French readers. Napoléon® by Jacques Bainville is already in its one 
hundred and twenty-first edition. The author makes no claim to new re- 
searches but has famiiiarized himself with the standard works, notably Thiers 
and Sorel. He follows the course of events but does not narrate them. He 
avows that his purpose has been to write the histoire naturelle of Napoleon 
and to discover the why and the how of his career. As a man of letters, he has 
not strained for the effect of style; and as a psychologist, he has avoided the 
prevailing cant. He has found the career and personality of the emperor in- 
tensely fascinating. Yet he indulges in neither encomium nor calumny, but 
diligently adheres to his declared intention to avoid all parti-pris. Further- 
more, he has scrupulously shunned all preconceptions and has neither invent- 
ed nor derived any formula of explanation. Perhaps unconsciously he has 
tended to differentiate between Napoleon’s career and his personality. In gen- 
eral he follows Sorel in interpreting the whole career, at least as far as 1814, 
as an integral part of the Revolution. It is not that he considers Napoleon 
the child of the Revolution but that he finds him constrained to operate within 
lines already fixed by the Revolution. The nearest that he comes to adopting 
a formula is in the repeated suggestion that certain lines of action were pred- 
icated by the execution of Louis XVI. That fatal event began a cycle which 
was completed with the restoration of Louis XVIII in 1814. 

The personality of Napoleon does not appear to M. Bainville as essentially 
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a great creative and guiding force dominating men and movements, but as an 
excessively keen mind and active spirit adjusting itself with marvelous facility 
to the everchanging tides of revolutionary life and exacting from them the 
fullest possibilities. M. Bainville does not thrust forward in his treatment the 
dramatic element, but his work is pervaded with a spirit of exalted tragedy 
in which Napoleon is half consciously, half unconsciously, acting the principal 
réle. It is this element, which stands forth more and more conspicuously after 
the first abdication, that gives the work its popular appeal. Yet this idea 
must not be pressed too far, for the writer himself condemns what he calls the 
commediante-tragediante [sic] formula for interpreting Napoleon. In a very 
pointed way he also demolishes the conception of Napoleon as essentially 
an Italian or rather a Corsican. Indeed, he finds that “each of his portraits is 
false” (p. 581): 

He always overleaps by several lines the pages in which one attempts to confine 
him. He eludes the grasp not because he is infinite but because he varies as do the situa- 
tions amid which fortune casts him. He has been as little stable as his successive posi- 
tions. His spirit which was vast was above all supple and plastic [p. 580]. 


M. Bainville does not pretend to have delineated an accurate or final portrait 
of Napoleon, but he has painted an intelligent and an intelligible one; and yet 
it is the work of a Frenchman. 

Probably no Englishman who has ever written on Napoleon has actually 
stopped to think that the kind of Napoleon he depicts implies the kind of 
England that triumphed over him; and yet one may doubt whether an Eng- 
lishman could ever write of Napoleon without having, at least in the back of 
his mind, the feeling that England’s greatest achievement was its victory over 
Napoleon. This, however, does not diminish the genius of Napoleon or exalt 
the prosaic English nature. Professor J. Holland Rose published in 1912 a 
little volume, which now appears in reprint, entitled The personality of Napo- 
leon.” This series of eight lectures is based upon prolonged study of the Na- 
poleonic period and undoubtedly represents a far more complete and accurate 
knowledge than M. Bainville possesses. The result, however, is a matter-of- 
fact picture drawn by a matter-of-fact Englishman. He knows Napoleon as 
a historian ought: he understands him perhaps as much as an Englishman 
could. The work is essentially reliable, but so also are most reports of autop- 
sies. 

Another antithesis to Professor Rose is to be found in the Russian man of 
letters, Dmitri S. Merezhkovsky, who has in recent years been living in Paris 
and who has acquired some notoriety from his promotion of a new religious 
dualism based upon a combination of paganism and Christianity. His Life of 
Napoleon" is a mystical presentation in quasi-dramatic form. The succes- 
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“Night.” Two-fifths of the space are devoted to the period from 1812 onward. 
There are footnote references to good secondary authorities. A single quota- 
tion will illustrate the author’s interpretation: 

Napoleon, the Man, was inspired by the most sublime of human ideals—universal 
peace, the fraternal comity of nations, the kingdom of God on earth. Granted that he 
was ignorant of how to achieve this idea; granted that his road to Paradise lay through 
Hell; still, the idea itself was sublime, and the triumph over him of Wellington and 
Bliicher is the defeat of human sense by non-sense. Waterloo determined the destinies 
of the world, and if this solution is final, then the world deserves not Napoleon, the 
Man [p. 302]. 


The same author has also written Napoleon the Man." Nine chapters, with 
fantastic titles, are filled with the same welter of Christian and pagan mysti- 
cism and conclude with the sentence: “Yea, only when men acknowledge and 
recognize the Son of Man, then, and only then will the truth of Napoleon, the 
Man, be revealed to them.”” Though these two volumes have little historical 
merit, they do possess a certain value for interesting and sometimes enlighten- 
ing points of view. The opening chapter of the second work reviews the opin- 
ions of Napoleon set forth by his leading historians. The bias of both works 
is French rather than Russian, and enthusiastic in glorification of the hero. 

The works of the author last mentioned will undoubtedly be dismissed by 
most historians as freak books. It would be difficult to give a more kindly 
rating to several others which should be mentioned solely by way of warning. 
Marjorie Johnston’s Domination, some Napoleonic episodes is readable 
rather than reliable. On the contrary, Werner Hegemann’s Napoleon, or 
“*prostration before the hero’’* is disorderly. It is an attack on Napoleon as a 
means of exposing the fallacies of militaristic political philosophy. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive why anyone should waste time in translating such a hodge- 
podge. Indeed, the names of author and translator are perhaps both fictitious. 
In Napoleon, self-destroyed,* Leon Pierce Clark applies the method of psy- 
choanalysis to the career of Napoleon as a suggestion for a new historical 
method. Even if the idea be good, the application has been most unfortunate, 
for the author’s own information concerning Napoleon is often derived from 
very questionable sources. 

Professor Jules Dechamps’s Sur la légende de Napoléon"® is a study of the 
origin, nature, and some manifestations of the legend primarily from a literary 
rather than from an historical angle. He believes that the growth of the legend 
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was a natural process stimulated less than is usually assumed by Napoleon at 
St. Helena or by later propaganda. The volume contains a useful bibliog- 
raphy. Studies of the trustworthiness of the memoirs of Thibaudeau, Roe- 
derer, Chaptal, Bourrienne, and Gourgaud are included in Napoleone visto dai 
contemporanei by R. Ciampini.” 

Since the publication of the important series of works by Frédéric Masson 
no one sees to have added anything of special value to the history of the 
Bonaparte family. Most of the numerous works which have appeared have 
made heavy drafts upon Masson for their materials, and not infrequently are 
addressed to erotic rather than to historical tastes. Napoleon and his family, 
the story of a Corsican clan'* by Walter Geer is, however, a substantial piece of 
work. It purports to tell the story of the family only “as it influenced his 
designs, his acts, and his destiny.”’ He regards the family as responsible in 
large degree for “‘the downfall of the man the best endowed by nature, the 
best served by Destiny, that History has ever known.” Only four chapters 
are allotted to the period prior to the Consulate. The second volume opens 
with 1809; and the third, with 1813. Chapter xliii is an interesting discussion 
of Napoleon’s health, especially at Borodino. An “Epilogue” of sixty pages 
on the personality of Napoleon as legislator, worker, and man completes the 
work. 

Of the numerous biographies of persons prominent in the Napoleonic period 
which have appeared in recent years, there is no doubt that first importance 
attaches to Talleyrand, 1754-1838" by G. Lacour-Gayet. The author, whose 
earlier works have dealt with topics in French history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, has spent fifteen years in the preparation of this biog- 
raphy, which is clearly his masterpiece. Thorough use has been made of the 
printed materials, and he has also enjoyed access to the Talleyrand family 
papers from which important extracts are worked into the narrative. The 
first volume closes with 18 Brumaire; the third volume takes up the narrative 
at the end of June, 1815; the second volume is therefore the one of essential 
importance for the Napoleonic period. The treatment is distinctly biograph- 
ical, so that the work is by no means a diplomatic history of the period. 
Though numerous diplomatic questions receive ample consideration, they are 
always treated primarily with reference to Talleyrand’s connections with 
them. It would be very unfair to say that the work is pervaded with hostility 
to Talleyrand, but the frankness with which his faults and misdoings are set 
forth and proved is amazing. The responsibility of Talleyrand in connection 
with the execution of the Duc d’Enghien and with the undertaking of the 
Spanish enterprise is amply demonstrated. The part he played at the con- 
ference of Tilsit is baldly defined as “‘treason.”” The financial benefits which he 
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received for his share in the overthrow of Napoleon and the restoration of 
Louis XVIII in 1814 are coolly calculated. Nevertheless, the extraordinary 
abilities of the diplomatist and politician and the peculiar fascination of his 
cool and impenetrable personality outweigh the sins of the man and the states- 
man and captivate the reader as they have the biographer, and as they did 
Napoleon himself. Those interested in the much-discussed question of the 
historical value of Talleyrand’s Memoirs will find numerous items, some testi- 
fying clearly to their untrustworthiness, and others strongly suggesting it. 
Most of the early biographical works relating to Talleyrand, with the excep- 
tion of those by Lady Blennerhassett and of Dupuis, which will serve for their 
fuller treatment of certain episodes, may now go into the discard; but it will 
doubtlessly be a long time before the student of the Napoleonic period can 
dispense with the use of the present work. 

While Talleyrand has been the subject of one excellent biography, there 
have appeared several mediocre books on his no less puzzling compeer, 
Fouché. The German author, Stefan Zweig, has written Joseph Fouché 
(Leipzig, 1929), which has been translated by Eden and Cedar Paul as Joseph 
Fouché, the portrait of a politician.” The volume, which the author calls “‘a 
contribution to the typology of the politician,” is confessedly based largely 
on the well-known work by Madelin. In spite of the advantages offered by the 
subject, the account is no better than the average run of popular biographies. 
There have also appeared Nils Forssell’s Fouché, the man Napoleon feared,” 
and Henri Flassch’s Fouché, ! homme aux yeux de fauve,* which is a brief sum- 
mary of the principal episodes of his career. Sir Dunbar Plunkett Barton, 
who published between 1914 and 1925 three studies on a third evil genius of 
Napoleon, Bernadotte, has condensed these into a single volume entitled 
The amazing career of Bernadotte, 1763-1844. In addition to the printed 
sources, the author has consulted the foreign office papers. 

It is not at all strange that writers should turn from observation of the 
recent Great War to the study of what the English call the “Great War with 
France.” The result has been the production of some of the most excellent 
contributions to the history of the Napoleonic period. First, in order of se- 
quence, reference should be made to the valuable work of the late Colonel 
Ramsay Weston Phipps of the Royal Artillery on The armies of the First 
French Republic and the rise of the marshals of Napoleon I (3 vols.; New York, 
1926-31), which is reviewed elsewhere in the current number of this journal. 
Spenser Wilkinson in The rise of General Bonaparte*‘ gives a good account of 
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Bonaparte’s career from the siege of Toulon to the battle of Lodi. Unfortu- 
nately, its merits are lessened by dependence upon a limited number of second- 
ary authorities. A special fascination has always attached to the Egyptian 
campaign. Though the literature concerning it is extensive, it has never yet 
been treated by a master hand except for the account of the battle of the 
Nile in Admiral Mahan’s Nelson. Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Elgood, who 
knows Egypt through long years of service there, has furnished a lively account 
in Bonaparte’s adventure in Egypt.“ The bibliography, in which there are 
various misprints, shows that most of the special works on the subject and a 
considerable number of general ones have been used. The inclusions and ex- 
clusions, however, are rather surprising, as indicated by the appearance of 
Southey’s Nelson but the omission of Mahan’s. Apparently, he has used such 
materials as he found accessible in Egypt. In consequence the treatment is 
somewhat ragged, especially in the introductory chapters. The description of 
military events is well done and very readable, but it does not exhibit the 
skill of an Oman. The concluding chapter narrates events from Bonaparte’s 
departure to the French evacuation. Bonaparte is depicted not always in a 
favorable light but with fairness. Indeed, Colonel Elgood seems to have a 
certain admiration for him. Minor incidents revealing the character of army 
life during the campaign and a liberal amount of local color contribute to the 
liveliness of the narrative. Excepting the introductory chapters, it is distinct- 
ly a good book, but it must be added, far from a definitive treatment. The 
general reader will enjoy it; the student cannot disdain it. 

Though on Napoleon’s later campaigns few works of value have appeared 
in the last few years, probably no group of military operations has ever been 
treated so completely to the satisfaction of the historian and of the student 
of the art of war as the Peninsular War. This result has been attained by the 
completion of Professor Oman’s masterpiece and of other recent publications. 
After twenty-eight years of work, nearly a quarter of which has been devoted 
to the preparation of the final volume, Sir Charles Oman has completed his 
History of the Peninsular War.* While engaged on this major task, Professor 
Oman has published two volumes which are, in all except format, supplements 
thereto. Wellington’s army appeared in 1913 (New York). More recently he 
has published a smaller volume of Studies in Napoleonic wars.” The opera- 
tions described in the final volume of Oman’s Peninsular War have been the 
subject of even more detailed investigation, primarily for their military rather 
than for their historical significance, by Major General F. C. Beatson. With 
Wellington in the Pyrenees (London, 1914) considers the military activity of 
only nine days—from July 25 to August 2, 1813. Wellington: the crossing of 
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the Gaves and the Battle of Orthez (London, 1925) is mainly confined to the 
study of the movements and fighting in February, 1814. The gap between 
these two books has now been partly filled by his Wellington: the Bidassoa and 
Nivelle,* in which the operations of September, October, and November, 1813, 
have formed the basis of a study in strategy. In addition to the familiar 
English works, General Beatson has utilized the principal French book upon 
the subject, Vidal de la Blache’s L’évacuation de I’ Espagne (Paris, 1914). 

In his great work Professor Oman made liberal use of the manuscript jour- 
nal of General D’Urban. Fortunately, this valuable document is now available 
in a careful edition prepared by Professor I. J. Rousseau, of Rhodes Univer- 
sity College, Grahamstown, South Africa, under the title The Peninsular 
journal of Major General Sir Benjamin D’Urban . . . . 1808-1817." The jour- 
nal is in the form of daily entries, usually ranging from two toa half-dozen 
lines. For some days, however, the entries run from ten to thirty lines. They 
furnish exact records of movements and actions and are almost entirely devoid 
of personal reference to the writer or of his own comments. The perfect defi- 
niteness of the information renders this journal extremely valuable. The edi- 
tor’s brief preface and introduction furnish the essential supplementary infor- 
mation that the reader requires, while occasional footnotes provide necessary 
references and explanations of details. The index is, unfortunately, far too 
brief. The excessive price of the volume is a glaring illustration of the way 
publishers are prohibiting rather than encouraging the purchase of books. 

The continental blockade is the one phase of the economic history of the 
Napoleonic era which has received significant attention in recent years. 
Professor Eugéne Tarlé, formerly of the University of Leningrad, has con- 
tinued his earlier studies in the period and has this time published his results 
in French under the title Le blocus continental et le royaume d’Italie: la situa- 
tion économique de I’ Italie sous Napoléon Ie". The work involves the exploita- 
tion of a limited body of archival materials, which in itself is well done. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Tarlé has not supplemented and corroborated his 
studies by researches in other archives and, still more regrettably, has failed 
to acquaint himself with the important contributions which several other 
scholars have been making to the history of the continental blockade. A more 
careful exposition of the workings of the continental system along the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic appears in La vie économique des Provinces illyriennes, 
1809-1813" by Melitta Pivec-Stelé. The author, who is librarian at Laibach, 
has included an excellent critical bibliography. The volume is a welcome con- 
tribution, not merely for the subject with which it concerns itself, but for the 
incidental information which it affords concerning the Illyrian Provinces, of 


* London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1931. Pp. xi+224. 15s. 
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which too little is known. It also throws light upon the problems of relations 
with the Ottoman Empire and with the Levant in general, especially in matters 
of trade. In the main, the account of the workings of the continental system 
is confined to the local problem to the exclusion of its wider bearings. 

The diplomatic history of the Napoleonic era has been greatly illuminated 
by three works of prime importance. An English scholar, H. Butterfield, in 
The peace tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808," has made a painstaking study of the 
diplomatic history of the period between Jena and Tilsit. The second of these 
important works is a thesis presented to Columbia University for the Doctor’s 
degree by Paul F. Shupp on The European powers and the Near Eastern ques- 
tion, 1806—1807.% This young American scholar has acquitted himself most 
creditably in handling so complicated and difficult a task. He has utilized the 
wide range of works available in English, French, and German from which 
materials might be gleaned, including the volume of Butterfield just reviewed. 
He has also prosecuted his researches in the London, Paris, and Vienna 
archives. It will be noted, however, that the Russian archives and works in 
eastern European languages have not been consulted. The author has con- 
fined himself strictly to the Near Eastern question in its various aspects, 
but has found it necessary to include not merely the diplomatic negotiations 
but also the sychronous military and naval affairs, notably the British expedi- 
tion to Constantinople and the Franco-British rivalry in Egypt, as well as the 
operations affecting the European portion of the Ottoman dominions. The 
volume, which is abundantly annotated with citations of sources, contains a 
good bibliography and an ample index. The narrative is written in a clear, 
straightforward manner but with little attempt at embellishment. The nu- 
merous individuals from the emperors and foreign ministers down are little 
more than so many names. There is scarcely an indication that the author is 
dealing with personalities, or that the character of those personalities and their 
motives have definite bearing on their policies and the course of events. The 
result is an almost exhaustive account of what happened, but the reader is 
left to conjecture the numerous whys which lie behind the obvious facts and 
the black and white of state papers and diplomatic despatches. Nevertheless, 
the author has provided a work which will long be indispensable to every 
student who desires to acquaint himself with the subject, because of his inde- 
fatigable zeal in garnering the available printed materials, in adding to them 
from his own archival researches, and in assembling them systematically 
and skilfully. 

The third important recent contribution to the diplomatic history of the 
Napoleonic period is The foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, Britain and 
the reconstruction of Europe“ by C. K. Webster. This is the final result of 

® Cambridge, 1929; New York: Macmillan, 1930; reviewed by H. C. Deutsch, 
Journal of Modern History, II (1930), 668-71. 
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twenty years of study which Professor Webster has devoted to Castlereagh’s 
foreign policy. On the period covered in this volume he has already published 
The Congress of Vienna (London, 1919), British diplomacy, 1813-1815 
(London, 1921), and contributions to the first volume of The Cambridge his- 
tory of British foreign policy. With the later part of Castlereagh’s career, he 
has dealt in The foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (London, 1925) and 
in The European alliance, 1815-1825 (Calcutta, 1929). Besides using the nu- 
merous published sources, Mr. Webster has had access to the royal archives 
at Windsor and the Londonderry Papers and has pursued his investigations in 
the public record office and the archives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, 
Hanover, Dresden, and Petrograd. Inasmuch as Castlereagh was intimately 
associated with almost every phase of European diplomacy during the four 
years, the volume is practically a comprehensive history of international rela- 
tions for the period based on the fullest information now available. It is 
consequently a contribution of the highest value, which will be indispensable 
to every student of the subject for many years to come. After 63 pages ef 
most useful introductory material, there follow 52 pages on 1812, 74 on 1813, 
71 on the first four months of 1814, 224 covering from April, 1814, to Novem- 
ber, 1815, and 15 pages of conclusion, which furnish an admirable estimate of 
Castlereagh. Attention is, therefore, centered on the negotiations of the Allies 
at Paris and Vienna in 1814 and 1815. There is an appendix of seventy pages 
of new documentary materials. The index is carefully arranged but provok- 
ingly inadequate for the needs of the many students who will have to resort 
to its use. Another cause of irritation is the absence of a bibliography, which 
is not compensated by the abundant references to authorities in the foot- 
notes, for these are often puzzling to understand and still more to discover the 
relevant reference for verification. Portions of the narrative are fairly read- 
able, but too much of it gives the peruser a sensation similar to driving over 
a roadway covered with crushed stone before the steam roller has done its 
work. 

Throughout, the tone is coldly dispassionate. Nations and individuals are 
rarely more than so many chessmen. One may surmise that Mr. Webster’s 
pet aversions were the Prussians and the British parliamentary opposition. 
Allusions to the prince regent are surprisingly lenient, almost kindly. To 
Castlereagh, he does accord appreciation but scarcely gets so far as admira- 
tion—indeed, he sometimes dissects him like an anatomist. Pitt’s policy as 
expounded in his “draft to Vorontzov” in 1804 is treated as the key to Castle- 
reagh’s policy. Webster declares: ““Castlereagh’s greatest period was perhaps 
in the early months of 1814. .... It is hardly too much to say that without 
his energy, courage, and wisdom the coalition would never have entered Paris 
in triumph” (p. 490). At the Congress of Vienna, the author finds that “the 
reconstruction of Europe was carried out, Castlereagh playing a dominant 
réle in all the decisions, and by his energy, common sense, and fertility of 
suggestion gradually solving the complicated problems that arose” (p. 374). 
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“To the overthrow of Britain’s deadliest foe, and the making of the new 
Europe in such a manner that Britain obtained the longest interval of peace 
she had ever enjoyed, Castlereagh contributed more than any other statesman 
of his time” (p. 499). 

Two important recent works have placed the political and diplomatic his- 
tory of Spain during the Napoleonic period well-nigh on a par with the mili- 
tary history of the Peninsular War. The earlier years are dealt with by André 
Fugier in Napoléon et l Espagne, 1799-1808.3> Wide investigations have yield- 
ed much new material, and the subject is handled with skilful critical ability. 
After ample consideration of the successive episodes of this period the author 
concludes that Napoleon had not envisaged intervention in Spain prior to the 
autumn of 1807, but that the event was a logical culmination of his policy. 
Geoffroy de Grandmaison survived by only a few days the completion of his 
L’ Espagne et Napoléon,® to which he devoted nearly thirty years of research. 
The account is based upon the ten volumes which he edited of the Correspon- 
dance of the Comte de la Forest and upon materials from the Paris and Madrid 
archives. This thorough documentation, together with the author’s discrimi- 
nating judgment and felicitous style, has produced an admirable history of 
the reign of Joseph Bonaparte. 

For Napoleon’s relations with Italy there are, as yet, no such comprehen- 
sive studies of first-rate importance. Numerous scholars, especially Italian 
and French, have provided excellent accounts of certain phases and episodes. 
The most important contributions in the last few years relate to the two an- 
cient republics of Venice and Genoa as they passed from the scene in connec- 
tion with Bonaparte’s campaign of 1796-97. An American, Professor George 
B. McClellan, has delved in the Venetian archives and produced the first 
considerable account in English of the fall of Venice in Venice and Bonaparte.” 
After a banal opening chapter entitled “Benevolent despotism,” seven chap- 
ters are devoted to the political, economic, social, and ecclesiastical conditions 
in eighteenth-century Venice. Eleven more chapters narrate the main story 
which is told from the Venetian side. The author, however, takes a much 
more lenient view of Bonaparte’s intervention than is to be found in most 
books which touch upon the subject. Though his mastery of the French side 
of the case is inadequate, he has made no attempt to familiarize himself with 
the Austrian side. From the volume the general reader will get a fairly 
good idea of the closing years of Venetian independence and the circum- 
stances of the republic’s downfall. The trained historian will discover a 
modicum of new material but will be sorely irritated by too frequent evidences 
of carelessness, inaccuracy, and doubtful judgments. 

A naive picture of conditions in Germany during the Napoleonic régime is 
the account of life at the Saxon court contained in two volumes of memoirs 
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recently published by the keeper of the Saxon archives, Dr. Arthur Brabant, 
from the original manuscript in those archives: Im Banne Napoleons, aus den 
Erinnerungen des séchischen Generalleutnants und Generaladjutanten des Kénigs 
Ferdinand von Funck (Dresden, [1928]), and In Russland und in Sachsen, 
1812-1815 . . . . (Dresden, [1930]). Extracts from the first volume have ap- 
peared in English, edited by Oakley Williams, with the title In the wake of 
Napoleon, being the memoirs (1807-1809) of Ferdinand von Funck.® Funck 
(1761-1828) was a trusted military and court official of Friedrich August I, 
King of Saxony and Grand Duke of Warsaw. He was distinctly Saxon in his 
loyalties and had little use for French or Prussians, and less for Poles. To his 
king and the royal family he was devoted, though the portraits which he 
sketches of them are faithful rather than flattering. The other officials of the 
royal entourage he depicts in most uncomplimentary terms, and in contrast 
always reveals himself as the only intelligent and efficient servitor of his mon- 
arch; and yet the accounts bear every evidence of verisimilitude. If such 
opera bouffe conditions prevailed at the Saxon court, one wonders how absurd 
the life of the lesser German princelings must have been. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything much more ridiculous than the episodes during the royal 
journey to Warsaw when the servants gorged themselves on the royal provi- 
sions and wines while the king and queen went hungry and thirsty. Funck 
gives only slight glimpses of Napoleon, but saw much of Talleyrand, whom he 
esteemed highly. He also accords approval to Davout; but of Bernadotte, 
Berthier, and others his observations were less significant. 

Funck’s second volume, which deals with a period of more vital events, 
throws considerable light upon conditions in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw on 
the eve of the campaign of 1812, with regard to both the military confusion 
and blunders and especially the problem of provisioning the army. He de- 
clares that supplies which ought to have lasted for years were exhausted in a 
few months. This Polish situation is the subject of a most exhaustive and 
painstaking investigation, though not of an illuminating presentation, in 
Jérome Napoléon et la Pologne en 1812 by Abel Mansuy. The difficulty with 
the volume seems to be that materials on three separate subjects have been 
combined in one. Greater clarity would have been achieved by dealing sepa- 
rately with Jerome, with the Polish situation, and with the preliminaries of 
the 1812 campaign. In any case, Mansuy has furnished a veritable mine of 
information, much of it from sources not otherwise available in a western 
European language. 
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International government. By E. C. Mower. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. 736. $4.00. 

International relations. By R. B. Mowat. London: Rivingtons, 1931. 
Pp. 183. 2s. 6d. 


Books on international relations are almost as numerous as the sands of 
the seashore. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the perusal of 
of them, with a few rare exceptions, throws about as much light upon their 
subject matter as the perusal of the sands throws upon the nature of the ocean. 
The two books mentioned above are, with qualifications, exceptions to this 
generalization. Both are excellently organized, well written, and based upon 
something more than a mere helter-skelter compilation of unrelated facts. 
But both of them lack that subtlety of perception, that historical-mindedness, 
that delicacy of insight which are essential to a genuine understanding of the 
forms and forces of international politics. But with commendable skill—and 
much unavoidable dogmatism and simplification—Mowat has crowded into 
less than two hundred small pages a grand survey of everything from ancient 
patriotism and the rise of nationality to the League of Nations, disarmament, 
and war debts. His work is popular, undocumented, and intended for the lay- 
man, though there are to be found in it a few suggestive interpretations of 
value to the specialist. Mower’s work is much more pretentious. It is de- 
signed as an undergraduate textbook, and is reasonably useful as such. But 
it is also an interpretation of the whole fabric of international relations in 
terms of those agencies and procedures of international co-operation usually 
called “international organization,” and designated by Mower by the some- 
what questionable term “international government.” Almost half the volume 
deals with the League and related institutions, all of which are competently 
and accurately, if not very brilliantly, described. 

It is noteworthy that, while Mowat is a historian and Mower is a political 
scientist, their contributions are both deficient in an understanding of the 
past out of which the present is continually emerging. There remains to be 
written a history of the western state system which will, on the one hand, re- 
veal the cultural origins of the principles of law, the diplomatic agencies and 
practices, and the existing machinery of interstate relations, and, on the other 
hand, disclose the beginnings of those values, attitudes, purposes, and ideolo- 
gies which drive peoples and states to action in the international arena. The 
writer of such a history must be a jurist, a philosopher, an economist, a politi- 
cal scientist, and a social psychologist all in one. He probably does not exist. 
And in any case the history of the western state system, like that of its 
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predecessors, is perhaps not to be written definitely until the civilization 
which produced it has disappeared and become an object of historical and 
archaeological research among our successors some centuries hence. Pending 
that happy time, such books as those under consideration here are useful sub- 
stitutes for the still unwritten masterpiece. But one may say of them what 
can be said of most other books in the field: to describe and pass judgment 
upon the phenomena of contemporary international relations without having 
acquired some sort of Weltanschauung toward causes, backgrounds, and de- 
termining forces in process of evolution, is as fruitless a task as trying to draw 


a map in one dimension. 
Freperick L. ScHUMAN 
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The invention of printing in China. By Tuomas Francis CARTER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 282. $5.00. 


This volume is a reprint of the first edition of 1925 which has not merely 
been exhausted but has been for some time a “‘collector’s item.”” One minor 
change has been made in the text (p. 12) and a few items have been added to 
the bibliography (p. 274), but the pagination remains the same. This new 
“edition” includes, however, a short biographical sketch of the author which, 
in spite of its brevity, intensifies the sense of loss to scholarship resulting from 
his early death. The main thesis of the book is that printing in Europe was 
transmitted tardily from China, where it had developed more than one thou- 
sand years earlier. Although that thesis has not gained complete acceptance, 
the discoveries Mr. Carter made and the style in which he presented them 
have placed scholars under a debt which they have cheerfully acknowledged. 
It is hazarding little to prophesy that later scholarship will not only follow the 
lines he traced but will also never completely destroy the value of this work. 
The Columbia University Press is to be thanked for making it available once 


more. 
Frank G. WILLISTON 
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Imprimeurs & libraires de Anjou. By L’anpi Emre Pasquier, doc- 
teur en théologie, lauréat de |’Académie francaise, and Victor 
DavpHIn, publiciste, membre de la Société d’Agriculture, Sciences 
et Arts d’Angers. Angers: Société Anonyme des Editions de 
L’Ouest, 1932. Pp. 403. Fr. 80. 

This book begins with a brief chapter devoted to the development of print- 
ing in Anjou, or Maine-et-Loire, from 1477 through the nineteenth century. 
This is followed by a more elaborate account of the materials and conditions of 
labor of these printers, including their paper supply. Next comes the main 
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body of the work—a biographical list of the hundred and twenty-eight print- 
ers and booksellers who worked at Angers, Saumur, La Fléche, Baugé, Cha- 
teau-Gointier, and Cholet before the nineteenth century. In the appendixes 
we find a special, less-detailed list, of the printers and booksellers since 1800, 
as well as certain forms of contract, accounts, and another table in brief of the 
early printers and libraires before 1800. The book closes with an index. 

This is unquestionably a valuable study for the history of Anjou. The 
authors have consulted all the available archives in a way that can be ques- 
tioned only by one who has attempted to cover precisely the same ground. 
Their conclusions drawn from this material appear to be judicious. At the 
same time, one can hardly agree with the quotation from H. Stein, cited by 
the authors in their preface, which states that efforts to study the lives of 
Angers printers “‘seraient assurément récompensés par des découvertes inté- 
ressantes et des constatations précieuses.”’ Aside from the fifteenth-century 
Jean Alexandre and Charles-Pierre Mame of the Revolutionary period, these 
Angevin book-makers and dealers contributed very little to their art. Their 
shops were not well stocked with tools; to have as many as seven fonts of 
type, including an antiquated Greek royal, was a rarity (pp. 41-42). 

It is true also that the authors could have arranged their material with less 
repetition. The reader has only to glance at the opening paragraph of this 
review to ascertain that the names of most of the printers are listed three 
times, not including the index. Not much space is given to watermarks and 
type faces. The authors express doubt as to the value of the watermarks (p. 
46), and it is true that the type used was of little value. For each printer who 
worked before 1700 there is a complete list of the books he printed. But why 
stop at that date? 

In conclusion, we may state that this book is filled with newly discovered 
material on these printers of Anjou; the printers themselves are disappointing. 
The arrangement of the book could be better; and yet it is easily handled, 


thanks to a good index. 
Ursan T. Hotmes 
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The Italian reformers, 1534-1564. By Freperic C. Cuurcu. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xii+428. $5.00. 


Any competent work on the Italian Reformation would be welcome in 
view of the paucity of material in English. The only comprehensive survey 
is Thomas M’Crie’s History of the progress and suppression of the Reformation 
in Italy in the sixteenth century, first published in 1827 (Edinburgh) and re- 
printed from the second edition (Edinburgh, 1833) by his son in 1856 (Edin- 
burgh and London). Mrs. Young’s The life and times of Aonio Paleario or a 
history of the Italian reformers in the sixteenth century appeared in 1860 (Lon- 
don). The English translation of Benrath’s Bernardino Ochino (New York, 
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1877) was from the first German edition of 1875 (Leipzig; 2d ed., Bruns- 
wick, 1892). Wiffen’s Life and writings of Juan de Valdés came out in 1865 
(London). There has been almost nothing in English in sixty years. 

Professor Church’s book is doubly welcome because it displays conscien- 
tious craftsmanship. All along the line the book makes a contribution, first 
by summarizing the results of works not available in English; secondly by 
gathering up the findings of widely scattered periodical articles ranging as 
far as the Slavonic Review; and thirdly by making available the fruits of re- 
searches in the manuscript depositories, especially of Basel and Venice. The 
resulting study, in many places, quite supersedes anything published in any 
language. We have nothing to compare with the biographical sketches of the 
Marchese d’Oria, Grataroli, Gribaldi, Maggi, and Vergerio; and the lives of 
many others, such as Castellio and Ochino, are illuminated by new items of 
information. The account of the political background and the sittings of the 
Council of Trent presents less that is positively new, but it is useful to have 
this collected in one volume. 

One wonders whether the form might not have been improved if the bio- 
graphical material had been segregated into separate sketches like that of 
Vincenzo Maggi, which Mr. Church contributed to the volume Persecution 
and liberty: essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr (New York, 1931). The 
same material appears here again, but interwoven with the other biographical 
studies as well as with the story of councils, kings, armies, and diplomats. On 
the other hand, the present treatment preserves better the chronological per- 
spective and conveys a lively sense of the real intricacy of events. 

The book has very definite and deliberate limitations. Space has not per- 
mitted the publication of documents. Let us hope that Mr. Church wil! some 
day edit for us the letters of the Italian exiles to Boniface Amerbach. The 
primary interest of the book is in politics—whether ecclesiastical or secular— 
rather than in the history of thought. Mr. Church has oriented himself suffi- 
ciently in the theology of the period to know what the controversies were all 
about, but the work is not first of all an interpretation of the intellectual fer- 
ment among the Italians. The sketches of the Marchese d’Oria, Grataroli, 
Gribaldi, and Maggi owe their excellence in part to the fact that these men 
were not the theologians of the movement. 

Now for a few details. On page 116 we read, “Luther had been dead just 
a year, almost with his last breath calling upon Charles to lead a religious war 
against the pope and cardinals and the Roman Sodom, until the Germans 
could wash their hands in their blood.’’ The appeal referred to dates from 
1520 (Weimarer Ausgabe, VI, 347); Luther died in 1546. On page 107 the 
Cardinal de Tournon is held responsible for the severe decree of 1540 against 
the Vaudois. In Le correspondant, CXCVI (1924), 51-63, the Abbé Jacques 
Moulard produced the testimony, given in the examination under Henri IT 
in 1550 into the treatment of the Vaudois, to the effect that Tournon, like 
Marguerite of Navarre, had been on the side of moderation. On page 235 Mr. 
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Church follows Buisson in regarding Miimpelgard (Montpellier) as a terri- 
tory where “the doctrine of religious toleration was publicly accepted.”” This 
is an exaggeration. There was widespread protest against the execution of 
Servetus, but neither Catholic nor Calvinist worship was tolerated. (See 
John Vienot, Histoire de la réforme das le pays de Montbéliard depuis les ori- 
gines jusqu’a la mort de P. Toussain 1524-1573 [Montbéliard, 1900] I, 191- 
208, and E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin [Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1926], VI, 388-91). 
On pages 169-70 of Mr. Church’s book there are several statements to be cor- 
rected as to Servetus. We do not know that he had any career at all at the 
University of Saragosa. There is no evidence that he was at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1580, nor that he was at Padua from 1540 to 1543. His correspondence 
with Calvin dates not from but until 1546. The following statement appears on 
page 205, n. 62: ‘‘Sozini, according to Cantu (II, 485) wrote and published 
in Belgium De haereticis quo jure quove fructu coercendi sunt gladio vel igne, 
dialogus inter Calvinum et Vaticanum.” The reference is to the Contra libellum 
Calvini of Castellio, which is a dialogus inter Calvinum et Vaticanum and was 
published in Holland with the date MDLCXII (sic; 1562 or 1612 ?). There 
is no direct evidence to connect Faustus Socinus with the publication of this 
work, as there is in the case of the Dialogi quatuor. (See Ferdinand Buisson, 
Sébastien Castellion [Paris, 1892], II, 365, No. 16, and p. 319.) 

I did not notice any use of the following books and articles, some of which 
have appeared too recently for utilization: Francesco Lanzoni, La controri- 
forma nella cittd e diocesi di Faenza (Faenza, 1925); Marc Chassaigne, Etienne 
Dolet (Paris, 1930); Father Cuthbert, The Capuchins, a contribution to the 
history of the counter-reformation (2 vols.; New York, 1929); Gennaro Maria 
Monti, Ricerche su Papa Paola IV Carafa con 108 documenti inediti (Bene- 
vento, 1925); Francesco Ruffini, “Il giureconsulto Chierese Matteo Gribaldi 
Mofa e Calvino” in Rivista di storia del diritto italiano, I (1928), 205-69 and 
417-32; Fredegando d’Anversa, “Bernardino Ochino fautore della Pseudo- 
Riforma” in L’Italia francescana, VI (1931), 156-83; and Delio Cantimori, 
“Bernardino Ochino uomo del rinascimento e riformatore” in Annali della 
R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa: classe di lettere e filosofia, XXX (1929), 
5-40. 


Ro.anp H. Barnton 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Historic farms of South Africa: the wool, the wheat, and the wine of the 
17th and 18th centuries. By DorotHEea Farrprince. New York: 
Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 
xli+194. $12.00. 

One is bound to say at once about this book that the title is too large, but 
it is so clearly a labor of love by a person who knew the subject that one as- 
sumes it was only Miss Fairbridge’s untimely death which prevented the 
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fulfilment of her larger purpose as well as the better articulation of her 
material. 

The original focus of her interest was Willem Adriaan van der Stel, gover- 
nor of the Cape from 1697 to 1707. The author, amplifying her previous re- 
search upon his career, presents a verdict which is the antithesis to the cus- 
tomary denunciation of that governor and all his works except his intelligent 
experimental farming. Miss Fairbridge describes him as not only a faithful 
servant of the Dutch East India Company but also a far-sighted servant 
of the “‘sweet and pleasant place” where his lines had fallen. He was dismissed 
by the Seventeen in Holland because they were becoming sensitive to charges 
that officials in the Company’s distant dependencies were grafting, and be- 
cause they were uneasy at van der Stel’s ambitions for a territory which they 
wished to have remain merely an efficient provision station for their East- 
Indiamen. 

In order to bring her story up to van der Stel and his estate, Vergelegen, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Miss Fairbridge goes back to the 
founding of the Company’s halfway house to the Indies. She records the early 
struggle to adapt broken-down German soldiers and Dutch wharf rats to the 
production of cabbages, wheat, and meat for the fleets, and the improvement 
which became visible when the Cape’s share of France’s cast-off Huguenots 
brought some sound farmers and vine-dressers. By the end of the seventeenth 
century necessities came more easily, and the Company garden in Capetown 
could be described as “beautiful and Pleasant as the Garder of a Prince, and 
useful as that of a Peasant.”’ There was time then for such farmer-governors 
as the two van der Stels—Simon and his son Willem—to make wine with a 
reputation, and to campaign for pure-bred sheep producing wool rather than 
mutton. There was time also for Willem to work out the complete farmer’s 
calendar for the inverted seasons south of the equator which is reproduced at 
the beginning of the book: the earliest efforts at silk production had failed 
because eggs brought from Europe hatched inconsiderately at the season when 
the mulberry trees of South Africa were leafless. 

The closing chapters quote descriptions of conditions in the colony by 
visitors at the end of the eighteenth century. These rather unfavorable ver- 
dicts the author attributes in part to the prohibition of landowning or trading 
laid on Company servants after the dismissal of Willem van der Stel, a policy 
which left the affairs of the colony to men whose feeling toward the country 
was perforce that of the spectator or the temporary official rather than that 
of the burgher with a share in its future. 

The book is very handsomely illustrated with reproductions of contempo- 
rary prints depicting the agricultural methods and the labor force of this 
South Atlantic farm, and with photographs of the homes of its managers. 


JEAN INGRAM BROOKES 


GovucHER COLLEGE 
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Royal government in America: a study of the British colonial system 
before 1783. By LeonarD Woops LaBareEr, Pu.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Yale Univeristy. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xii+491. $4.50. 


Throughout an entire century, government of the colonies by royal in- 
structions prevailed broadly and dominantly; but never before has this politi- 
cal order in all its essential unity and breadth been brought under such careful 
analysis and scholarly insight as embodied in this book, which comes to bridge 
a great gap long unfilled in our knowledge of the old Anglo-colonial relation- 
ship. It is quarried out of the bed-rock of raw sources; it is hewn four-square 
on lines of sound scholarship; it is presented in a pleasing and vigorous literary 
style. In time it covers a century dating roughly from 1680; in space it em- 
braces both mainland and island provinces, totaling at least a score. Dr. 
Labaree brings out fully the influence of West Indian history upon political 
issues in the mainland colonies. The scope of content includes an explanation 
of the various instruments through which royal power flowed, the machinery 
and policies of government, and the forces which molded both. Primarily a 
study in constitutional history, the emphasis is placed on the fundamentals of 
public law, such as the governor, council, assembly, courts, legislation, and 
finance. And all is rounded out with a striking interpretative chapter giving 
unity and depth of meaning to the currents of political history. 

The staple of the political history of the colonies is largely a contest for 
mastery between prerogative power and the representative principle in gov- 
ernment. The significant outcome was the growth of the popular power as 
represented by the colonial assemblies to a controlling position, working a 
transformation of royal provinces into commonwealths. And it is impressive 
to note, as the author explains so clearly, the peculiar temper and outlook of 
the English ruling classes. They did not think that the law of life was one of 
constant change; their view was static as opposed to the principle of muta- 
tion. Their aim was to uphold in the colonies the royal power in all its old 
vigor; and when the colonies grew in self-control, the English official class per- 
sisted in trying to preserve the weakened prerogative fabric as sacrosanct. 
And the English merchant class, in close alliance with the court, measured the 
colonies with the yardstick of commerce, quite unaware of the peculiar needs 
and desires of the colonies as distinct social entities. Dr. Labaree well makes 
the point that the final disruption of the empire is not to be explained only in 
one set of terms, such as colonial opposition to the Acts of Trade. The quar- 
rels between the royal governors and the popular assemblies, and the certain 
progress toward self-government must be counted a powerful factor in the 
ultimate break. All told, it is a significant study of distinct value and by that 
token is thrice welcome. 


W. T. Roor 


State University or Iowa 
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The secretaries of state, 1681-1782. By Marx A. Tuomson, M.A., 
D.Puiu., sometime exhibitioner of Exeter College and senior demy 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; assistant lecturer in history, Univer- 
sity College, London. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. 206. 
$3.00. 


The aim of this monograph is to describe the office of secretary of state, 
an office especially important in the eighteenth century, when the secretaries 
had grasped considerable executive power from the king, but had not yet been 
hampered by that specialization which ordinarily confines each of them now 
to one of seven or eight departments. In view of the dearth of available infor- 
mation on the administrative history of England in the period covered, such 
a work is more than usually welcome. Following the volume published by 
Miss Evans on the principal secretary of state before 1680, Mr. Thomson sur- 
veys the office at that date and proceeds to analyze its varied functions, be- 
ginning with Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies, and giving subsequent chap- 
ters to army and navy, foreign affairs, domestic affairs, and routine. His in- 
terests and his knowledge are evidently wide enough to enable him to under- 
take a topic which has important bearings upon practically every specialized 
field in British, if not European, history during this period. He can thus 
criticize, for example, current ideas about the depression of the board of 
trade during the years 1737-48 (p. 50). He also avoids the tempting pitfall 
of excessive biography; and his narrative contains the personal history of indi- 
vidual secretaries only as necessary to describe their office and its functions. 
No novel theories are propounded; but many points are emphasized which are 
often forgotten, as, for example, the tendency of an ambitious secretary, in 
days when the prime ministership was still uncertain, to obtain the appoint- 
ment of an insignificant colleague or to monopolize the leadership of the house 
of commons. Moreover, the author does justice to George III, recognizing 
his difficulty in finding suitable ministers, and also his desire to hand over all 
foreign business to one secretary, in which regard his ideas were better than 
Burke’s and ultimately prevailed. 

The main body of the monograph is followed by substantial appendixes, 
which include documentary extracts, a list of the secretaries of state, and a 
full explanatory bibliography. The index is barely adequate; but with this 
possible exception the whole shows thoroughness and accuracy. Both as a 
monograph and as a handbook, therefore, Mr. Thomson’s work should find 


general acceptance. 
G. H. Gurrrivce 


UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA 
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The Comte de Vergennes: European phases of his American diplomacy. 
By Joun J. Mena, M.A. Washington: Catholic University of 
America, 1932. Pp. 127. $1.75. 


This valuable contribution to the study of the period of the American 
Revolution is well described by its title, for it deals with Vergennes’ negotia- 
tions with, and policy toward, European states in an effort to restore French 
prestige by weakening Great Britain. After an introductory chapter on Ver- 
gennes’ career as diplomat and foreign minister before 1774, Mr. Meng traces 
interestingly how Spain was led, by patient pressure and flattery, to take part 
in the struggle for American independence, notwithstanding the divergence 
of her interests from those of her partner in the Pacte de Famille. Secondly, 
he makes clear the cunning by which Vergennes won state after state to the 
Armed Neutrality of 1780, even persuading Catherine II that she, not he, was 
responsible for its origin. One wishes that this topic had been developed at 
greater length to show the trade interests behind the diplomacy of the period. 
It is unusual and suggestive to think of the war arising out of the American 
Revolution as a struggle for the freedom of the seas, for this it became, thanks 
to Vergennes and the tsarina. 

Although every writer on the general subject will rely on Doniol’s thorough 
Participation de la France aU établissement des Etats-Unis (5 vols.; Paris, 1886- 
90) and on Fauchille’s Diplomatie frangaise et la Ligue des Neutres de 1780 
(Paris, 1893), Mr. Meng has been able to draw on the archives of the French 
foreign office and on the French national archives for additional material. An 


excellent critical bibliography is appended. 
Henry R. Surpman 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





The armies of the First French Republic and the rise of the marshals of 
Napoleon I. The armies in the west, 1793 to 1797, and the armies 
in the south, 1792 to March, 1796. By the late CoLtoneL, Ramsay 
Weston Purpps, formerly of the Royal Artillery. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xvi+286. 
$5.50. 

This is the third volume of a work primarily intended to show the nature 
of the experiences in the Revolutionary wars which molded the military char- 
acters and abilities of Napoleon’s marshals. The work as a whole is a by- 
product of an unpublished series of “Lives of the marshals,”’ and resulted from 
the desire to avoid duplication in considering the larger aspects of the cam- 
paigns in which they took part prior to the advent of the Empire. Though 
intended “‘to be a history of men and of the times they lived in, rather than a 
critical study of military operations” (I, viii), it furnishes a survey, army by 
army, of French operations in the wars of the First Republic which should be 
quite adequate for any but the technical student. 
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The author, now some time deceased, was a retired army officer whose 
background lay in the nineteenth century, and the work not only bears the 
mark of the amateur historian but is possessed with an outlook characteristic 
of the pre-war era. As a soldier, the author displays an impatience with 
civilians which, since the recent demonstration of soldierly ineptitude, does 
not impress as much as formerly. As a historian, he is noticeably handicapped 
by lack of professional training and shows himself to be permeated with the 
older ideas on the French Revolution. The last is explained by his inclusion 
of the works of Alison, Thiers, Hamel, and Martin among his authorities, 
while no reference is made to the histories of Sorel, Aulard, Madelin, or Ma- 
thiez. Hostility to the methods of the Revolution and to civilian meddling is 
especially apparent in recurrent emphasis of the pernicious effects of the ac- 
tivities of the representatives on mission, but the central government receives 
no more respect, if less attention. Carnot is a “wiseacre”’ and Robespierre a 
“bloodthirsty demagogue.” However, this personal feeling does not seriously 
detract from the value of the work, and, being amusing, adds interest. 

In scholarship the work is by no means profound, being based almost entire- 
ly upon secondary accounts and memoirs. In the latter the author has a con- 
siderable, if somewhat chastened, confidence, as is indicated by a rather naive 
remark (I, 7) that “even statements in memoirs by the Marshals themselves 
are often wrong.” Especially in this third volume, where the running docu- 
mentation becomes meager, the details of his narrative cannot, in consequence, 
be accepted without some reserve. Of secondary accounts, a large proportion 
of the standard apposite studies in military history appear to have been uti- 
lized; and it is precisely in this that the greatest value of the work lies, for in 
the decade or so before 1914 there was a most remarkable and significant out- 
burst of activity in the study of military history in France, with the results 
of which English readers are little familiar. From the large part of this body 
of literature which is concerned with the Revolutionary wars Colonel Phipps 
has skimmed the cream to provide a general account which will be of very 
great utility. Nothing comparable is available in English; and about the only 
comparable work in French, neglecting Chuquet’s magnificent fragment, is 
Dumolin’s Précis @ histoire militaire, Révolution et Empire (3 vols. and atlas; 
Paris, 1901-13), which is not well known. It is much to be hoped that, in 
spite of the death of its editor, Colonel Phipps’s production can be continued 
to include the operations of 1799-1800 not conducted by Bonaparte. 

Since no attempt has been made to revise the work as left by the author, 
none of the more recent publications in the field have been exploited. The 
latest work included in the bibliographies is of 1916, and all others antedate 
the World War. Even so, there are notable omissions, including Charavay’s 
Correspondance générale de Carnot (4 vols.; Paris, 1892-1907), Lort de Séri- 
gnan’s Napoléon et les grands générauzx de la Révolution et de l’ Empire (Paris, 
1914), Colin’s L’éducation militaire de Napoléon (Paris, 1900), Jouan’s La 
campagne de 1794-1795 dans les Pays-Bas (Paris, 1915), Hennequin’s 
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La campagne de 1794 entre Rhin et Moselle (Paris, 1909), the Souvenirs du 
Maréchal Macdonald (Paris, 1892), Frignet-Despréaux’s Le Maréchal Mortier 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1913-14), and the collection Lettres et documents pour servir a 
Vhistoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815 published by Prince Murat and edited 
by Paul Le Brethon (8 vols.; Paris, 1908-14). Exceedingly little use had been 
made of the important periodical literature, and almost no use of works in the 
German language, some of which ought not to have been neglected—for ex- 
ample, Klaeber’s Leben und Thaten des franzdsischen Generals J.-B. Kleber 
(Dresden, 1900), his Marschall Bernadotte, Kronprinz von Schweden (Gotha, 
1910), and the fragmentary Austrian official history of the Krieg gegen die 
franzésische Revolution (Vienna, 1905). The maps, so essential in a work of 
this kind, are adequate but not a strong feature. 

In his first volume (1926) Colonel Phipps dealt, in an introduction, with the 
general history of the army in the Revolution and with the future marshals as 
a group and then passed to a history of the Armée du Nord. His second volume 
(1929) covered the histories of the other armies in the north to 1797. In the 
volume now particularly under review the histories of three groups of armies 
are dealt with. The first of these groups included the armies occupied in the 
west with defensive or offensive measures against Great Britain and in sup- 
pressing the Vendéans and Chouans. Here the military forces of the Revolu- 
tion appear at their very worst, and the insurgents to considerable advantage. 
As the author suggests, some experience with this ruthless guerrilla warfare, 
which he avoided, might have saved Bonaparte much miscalculation in Spain. 
On the other hand, Grouchy’s prolonged service in this area probably helped 
form those qualities of character which appeared with ill effect at Waterloo. 
Grouchy’s conduct under unexpected responsibility in the miscarrying Irish 
expedition is very interesting in this respect. Even Hoche does not wholly 
escape taint in his connection with this group of armies. Berthier, Augereau, 
and Davout saw some service here, as well as Kléber and Marceau. The im- 
pression left on the reader is one of kaleidoscopic confusion; and Phipps has 
rendered a distinct service in plowing a way, in English, through the tangle. 

The second group of armies covered in this volume included the two oper- 
ating against Spain. The campaigns in the western Pyrenees, where Moncey 
achieved chief command, reveal that little-known officer to have been an able 
general with a predilection for the strategy of double envelopment. The cam- 
paigns in the eastern Pyrenees are of greater interest, however, for there 
Pérignon, Victor, Bessiéres, Lannes, and particularly Augereau, received their 
principal experience before coming under Bonaparte. Here, as in the cases of 
Masséna and Bonaparte himself, the relation of experience in mountain war- 
fare to qualities of generalship offers matter for interesting speculation. 

The third group of armies included those whose task lay in the Alps and in 
reducing the revolted cities of Lyons and Toulon. Some of the operations here 
have been so well studied in connection with the career of Bonaparte that the 
greatest value of this exposition lies in its even-handed treatment of those in 
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which he had little or no share, namely, those prior to the siege of Toulon and 
those of Kellermann and Schérer during his absence in Paris. Kellermann 
alone, of the chief commanders, shows signs of talent above the ordinary. 
Sérurier, Masséna, and Berthier are the future marshals most prominent in 
this sphere, and Masséna clearly shows already the marks of that brilliance 
he displayed against Suvarov in 1799. Bonaparte appears as ‘“‘maker of 
plans,”’ but failure to utilize here Colin’s study of Bonaparte’s intellectual 
development during subordinate experience makes the account inadequate in 
this respect. Incidentally, the author’s incomplete familiarity with the para- 
phernalia of scholarship is illustrated by an erroneous conclusion (p. 237), 
based on memoir material, on the time Bonaparte reached Paris in May, 1795, 
a point that could have been immediately settled by reference to Schuermans’ 
Itinéraire générale de Napoléon Ter (Paris, 1911). 

Though not without its imperfections, this production is a very creditable 
performance for an amateur historian and will be found as interesting as it is 
indispensable to any general collection of books on the French Revolution. 

Dauuas D. Irvine 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





History of modern Europe: a survey of the evolution of European society 
from the national risings against Napoleon to the present day. By 
Cuester Penn Hicsy, Pu.D., professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. (““The Century historical series.’’) New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi+569. $3.50. 

This will serve as a very useful college text and guide to the general reader. 
The facts of the narrative are well selected and presented in an interesting, 
terse, and vigorous style. Professor Higby returns to the pre-Great War cus- 
tom of placing ample stress on the period from 1815 to 1870, to which about 
40 per cent of the volume is allotted. He groups and organizes the events of 
various countries in such a way as to show clearly that these events are an 
integral part of the general movements affecting all Europe simultaneously. 
There are splendid presentations of the national events of the great European 
countries before the war, the European colonial ambitions and rivalries that 
helped to bring on the war; the war itself and its consequences are treated in 
a detached and clarifying manner. In the chapters dealing with events since 
1870 there is no mention of the lesser countries, such as the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, Spain, Portugal; however, there is 
a brief account of the post-war Baltic states and the Succession States. Al- 
though the work bears out the publisher’s statement that “‘the book intro- 
duces much new material bearing upon social and economic history,” one 
looks in vain in the index or the body of the book for such items as the feminist 
movement, trade-unionism, anarchism, syndicalism, social insurance; how- 
ever, there is a clear discussion of the last topic in the pages devoted to social- 
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ism in pre-war Germany. There is nothing about the Hague Conferences, the 
peace movement, the great scientific achievements since 1815. 

There is a chapter on Great Britain and her empire, 1856-1914, but in the 
post-war chapters there is no mention of British imperial problems. The last 
event indexed concerning India is the coronation of Queen Victoria as empress 
in 1877; but later in the chapter, Indian events are brought down to 1914. 
One finds no mention of the Indian nationalists, Gandhi, or the Round Table 
Conferences. The index is not adequate; certainly, in such a work there should 
be reference to nationalism besides that found in the Balkans; constitutional- 
ism and the Industrial Revolution are not indexed at all. 

There is a well-selected bibliography of 65 pages. On page 15 one finds 
“‘von Stein” instead of “vom Stein.” On page 31 the pope is omitted from the 
powers not becoming signatory to the Holy Alliance. 

C. C. EckHarpt 
University OF COLORADO 





The Spanish crown, 1808-1931: an intimate chronicle of a hundred 
years. By Ropert Sencourt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. xiii +399. $5.00. 


Mr. Sencourt’s interesting volume is a welcome addition to the all too 
meager literature in English on the modern history of Spain. Although ad- 
dressed to the general reader and apparently inspired by the recent revolu- 
tion, the book is not simply a “tract for the times” but is an attempt to ex- 
plain the development of the Spanish monarchy from the fall of Charles IV 
to the deposition of Alphonso XIII. One regrets that the author limited him- 
self to the personal history of kings and queens, with their scandals and in- 
trigues, and did not tell us more of the political, economic, and social life 
of the Spanish people in these eventful years. 

The work is divided into three equal parts: the Napoleonic era and the 
reign of Ferdinand VII, the troublous times of Queen Isabel II and her son, 
and the reign of Alphonso XIII. Mr. Sencourt is at his best in the earlier 
period, and it is gratifying to find Godoy pictured as an enlightened and pa- 
triotic ruler. Perhaps the second part of the book will prove of most value, as 
the Carlist war and the intrigues and revolutions of the years 1833-75 have 
hitherto received little attention in this country. For Spain, at least, the au- 
thor believes in monarchy, and he pays a final tribute to Alphonso XIII 
which is hardly in keeping with the facts of his reign. 

Although Mr. Sencourt cites an occasional manuscript, he has relied pri- 
marily upon memoirs and recognized secondary authorities, mostly Spanish 
and French. Memoirs are dangerous sources at best, and one does not feel 
that the author has always used them with proper discrimination. The first 
part of his book would have been improved had he made more use of André 
Fugier’s work, Napoléon et ! Espagne (Paris, 1930). 
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The volume carries all the apparatus of critical scholarship but in several 
respects is open to very serious criticism. The footnotes are incomplete and 
follow no accepted form. The bibliography is marred by the frequent omission 
of authors’ initials and by the complete absence of dates of publication. 
There are helpful genealogical and chronological tables and an index of proper 
names. Brief paragraphs, occasional colloquialisms, and very lengthy quota- 
tions detract from an otherwise pleasing style. The volume is handsomely 


illustrated with seventeen full-page portraits. 
E. Wiison Lyon 


CouGaTE UNIVERSITY 





Responsible government in Prince Edward Island. A triumph of self- 
government under the crown. By W. Ross Livineston, department 
of history, University of Iowa. (“University of Iowa studies in the 
social sciences,”’ Vol. IX, No. 4.) Iowa City: University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 136. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


In the evolution of English political institutions, the attainment of full re- 
sponsible government by the colonies is an important landmark. It is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that the present volume does not make clear the relation 
which the political development of the island bore to the social and economic, 
as well as to the general background of political thought of the time. The years 
1830-52 were momentous years in the readjustment of the relations hereto- 
fore existing between the colonies and the mother-country. They were the 
heyday of the “colonial reformer”; they saw the introduction of free trade in 
England. But there arose other problems not less vitally affecting imperial 
relations; such were the questions of crown lands and of imperial defense. As 
Disraeli saw in 1872, these were but phases of the same problem and should 
have been considered together with, rather than isolated from, matters of 
self-government and fiscal policy. 

Professor Livingston hints at, though he does not explore, the deeper im- 
plications raised by the agitation for responsible government. The delicate 
and intricate problems of imperial relations he scarcely notes except in so far 
as these were assumed to be menaced by entrusting the direction of colonial 
affairs to inexperienced politicians in preference to the tried and trusted offi- 
cials of the old régime. But Earl Grey himself, ardent liberal though he was, 
still maintained in 1853 in his Review of the colonial policy of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s administration (London) that there were limits to the extent to which 
there could be a devolution of sovereign power from the imperial to the colonial 
government, and that the last word in fiscal affairs should rest with the home 
government. On this point, the divergence of public opinion in the colonies 
and in the mother-country was complete; England was moving toward free 
trade, while the trade and industries of the colonies demanded protected mar- 
kets. Yet no public man on either side of the Atlantic seems to have an- 
ticipated at this time the differing paths the two would follow. 
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Within the limits noted, Mr. Livingston has told clearly how the principle 
of responsible government in one of the smallest and the most sparsely settled 
of the North American colonies worked itself out and how difficult it was to 
apply it where there was no class suited to the tasks of public life and where 
absentee landlordism prevailed. The sources on which the writer has drawn 
contain dispatches from the pen of Grey that are an expression of the best 
political thought of the period on imperial problems. They reflect admirably 
also the difficulty with which statesmen were groping their way forward 
through a twilight of obscure and conflicting ideas in an effort to reconcile im- 
perial unity with the grant to the colonies of fiscal liberty and responsible 
government. 

The work is somewhat marred by careless proofreading. 


Sruart R. Tompkins 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Letter to Gen. Lafayette by James Fenimore Cooper and related cor- 
respondence on the finance controversy. Reproduced from the original 
Paris editions of 1831 and 1832 in English and in French with a 
bibliographical note by Rospert E. Sprtter. New York: published 
for the Facsimile Text Society by Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. iii +68+50+iii. $2.25. 


The so-called “finance controversy’ 


, 


of 1831-32 has been most carefully 
analyzed by Professor Spiller in his article on ‘Fenimore Cooper and Lafay- 
ette: the finance controversy of 1831-32” (American Literature, III [1931], 
28-44). It was a verbal battle between French liberals, led by Lafayette, and 
the government supporters, led by Saulnier of the Revue britannique, on the 
question of the budget. Among the many letters, speeches, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles which were used as ammunition in this conflict, probably the 
greatest interest attaches to the letter written by James Fenimore Cooper at 
the request of Lafayette to refute the argument of Saulnier’ (in the Revue 
britannique, N.S., VI [1831], 272-324) that the citizens of the American repub- 
lic paid more for their government than did the subjects of the French king. 
This document was printed separately in French and in English. The former 
publication was prefixed by a letter of Lafayette to the chamber of deputies, a 
letter of General Bernard to Lafayette on the same subject, and the letter of 
Lafayette to Cooper asking him for his comments on Saulnier’s article. A 
copy of the letter was circulated in England, with a printed note by John S. 
Harriot tipped in—evidently as an argument in favor of greater democracy 
in the Reform Bill controversy. The letter of Lafayette to Cooper is thus of 
some significance in the history and literature of three countries during the 
crises of the 1830's. 

Both the French and the English editions of Cooper’s letter to Lafayette 
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are given here in facsimile. The facsimile is made by planograph and therefore 
reproduces the original even to the library stamp and the penned-in correc- 
tions on the particular copy used. It so happens that for the French edition, 
the copy used was that of the Bibliothéque Nationale, which Mr. Spiller says 
is the only one of which he knows. There are, however, at least two other 
copies of it—one in the splendid collection of Lafayettana belonging to Mr. 
S. W. Jackson of New York, and the other in my possession. Mr. Spiller im- 
plies in his introduction that the English edition, though dated earlier than the 
French, was in fact translated and pirated from the French. There are several 
good reasons, however, to believe that the English edition is Cooper’s original 
language and came first both logically and in fact. There are, for instance, 
several passages in the English edition that are not contained in the French; 
there are whole pages of the English which are in less stilted language than the 
corresponding French; and there is at least one case where the two differ in 
statement of fact and the English is correct while the French is mistaken, the 
mistake being obviously due to a mistranslation of the English. What seems 
most likely was that Lafayette turned the original manuscript or a copy of it 
over to Baudry, the publisher of the English text, having himself made the 
translation from which the French text was printed. It is worth noting 
that one of the passages omitted from the French is about the lightness of 
service in the New York National Guard, a point which Lafayette would have 
been most anxious to keep the French National Guardsmen from knowing. 
The dates of publication as given by the two title-pages are, therefore, prob- 
ably correct, even though, as Mr. Spiller says, the French text is the more 
important, since it, rather than the English, was used by the people most 
interested in the controversy. 

From the fact that the brochure is not as scarce as Mr. Spiller thought, the 
question arises as to whether it is worth while to print facsimiles of documents 
of this nature. It is only the rare student to whom the exact form of the orig- 
inal is important, and such a student can almost always secure the original in 
some way or other even when the document is harder to get than this one 
happens to be. To most persons interested, a re-edition of a rare item with 
notes and introduction is more valuable. But perhaps it is the bibliophile, 
and not the historian, for whom these facsimiles are intended. 

Louis GorrscHALK 
University or Caicaco 





Education for empire settlement: a study of juvenile migration. By ALEX 
G. Scnoites, B.A. (Melb.), Die.Ep. (Melb.), Pa.D. (Edin.). 
(“Royal Empire Society imperial studies,’’ No. 6.) London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp xii+250. 7s. 6d. 

Persons interested in problems of empire, population, or vocational educa- 
tion will all find material worth attention in this volume, although it confines 
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itself closely to the subject in hand. A thesis for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, it is a careful, well-documented study, based not only on 
official sources, including statistics, but also on direct information secured 
from public officials and from various agencies connected with juvenile migra- 
tion. All the dominions are considered—Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
at first-hand—but the reader feels the warmth of complete familiarity in the 
case of the author’s home, Australia. This sympathy appears notably in the 
account of Kingsley Fairbridge, who is made to seem a real personality. 
Except for incidental references, only Part I, of 67 pages, is historical. The 
war inevitably caused a break in the continuity of the movement and to some 
extent an alteration in the conditions under which it was renewed. The larger 
part of the book is an analytical study and critical estimate of the post-war 
period of the migration and a consideration of its significance for the mother- 
country, the dominions, the empire, as a whole, and the individuals who mi- 
grate. The general verdict is highly favorable. Mistakes of the past are 
noted, as they gradually revealed the principles on which success must be 
founded. Improvements already made are described. Suggestions are offered 
for the future, particularly in the hope that greater efforts may be made by 
the schools of Great Britain to interest their pupils in the opportunities over- 
seas and to prepare them for emigration. It is recognized that only certain 
carefully selected types are likely to succeed and that usually only those are 
wanted who are willing to devote themselves to agriculture. The differing 
needs of the dominions are made clear. The relative values of preliminary 
training in England or in the new country are estimated, as also of immediate 
apprenticeship or a period of experience on an institutional farm after arrival. 
A study is made of the different considerations involved in the case of poor 
youths and of those who, when ready, will have some capital to invest, of boys 
and of girls, and of the most suitable ages for migration in these various cases. 
The history of systematic juvenile migration is traced from the establish- 
ment in 1838 of Parkhurst Prison for the training of young boys sentenced to 
transportation. Their success in such colonies as admitted them led to many 
efforts to give similar benefits to poor boys who had not committed crime. 
Sometimes existing philanthropic societies undertook the work; sometimes 
new organizations were founded for the purpose. The rapid increase of migra- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth century aroused the interest of the 
governments both at home and in the colonies. Pressure from the colonies 
caused most rigid selection of candidates before they sailed. Co-operation of 
the governments with the voluntary agencies in placing children and inspect- 
ing afterward is shown to have meant security for the young immigrants. The 
Empire Settlement Act of 1922 marked a new step in the movement by mak- 
ing it possible for the British government to share up to one-half in the ex- 
penses of sending persons overseas. Twenty-six bodies are listed which now 
co-operate with the Overseas Settlement Office. The work of the more impor- 
tant is examined in detail. The author shows this movement for the redis- 
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tribution of population, even on a small scale, to be one of real social signifi- 
cance to the empire. He has faith that it can mean even more in the future 
if the possibilities are more widely realized. The book is a very useful addition 
to the series published for the Royal Empire Society. 
JupitH Brow WILLIAMS 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 





The Schleswig-Holstein question. By LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL, assistant 
professor of history in the University of Minnesota. (“Harvard 
historical studies,” Vol. XXXII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xii+400. $4.00. 


It might be said that the Schleswig-Holstein question remained almost as 
baffling to historians after it was settled as before. As long as there was the 
remotest possibility of the question being reopened, the old controversies 
were bound to be kept alive. The Treaty of Versailles of 1919, bringing about 
the restoration of northern Schleswig to Denmark, after a plebiscite, may be 
considered to have effected a final liquidation of the question. It is therefore 
very fitting that a full and objective restatement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair should be published at this time. Mr. Steefel’s book maintains the high 
reputation of the “Harvard historical series” in respect to research and critical 
faculty. 

Perhaps the only judgment of Mr. Steefel that I am inclined seriously to 
challenge is that the Schleswig-Holstein affair was Bismarck’s first diplomatic 
victory; for, after all, so far as his action was concerned, there was not much 
diplomacy. There was a considerable amount of disingenuousness (which, of 
course, is not diplomacy) on his part; a certain amount of not very difficult 
“playing for time,” until the war could be started, the Danes defeated, and the 
duchies occupied by Prussian and Austrian troops. The rest of Bismarck’s 
plan was merely a calculation that when force had triumphed, and the duchies 
had been seized, the other interested powers would be too disunited to make 
him give them up, or would draw back before the prospect of a general Euro- 
pean war. Any foreign minister can create a fait accompli, and successfully 
maintain it, by cynically giving the powers the choice between acquiescing 
in it or starting a general war. This is what Aerenthal did in regard to Bosnia- 
Herzgovina in 1908-9, and what Bismarck did in 1864. It is a low policy, really 
undiplomatic and unstatesman-like; creates lasting irritation; and never pays, 
though nemesis may be delayed for years. 

Mr. Steefel is strictly objective in his method, and to a large extent re- 
frains from passifig judgments, though he gives his readers the means for 
doing so. Two things can be deduced quite clearly: one, that the Danes 
brought “execution” upon themselves and lost moral support from the powers 
by definitely breaking their engagements, or what amounted to engagements; 
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and two, that it was under the impulse of nationalism—blind, unreasonable 
nationalism—that the Danes and their government so acted. The Danish 
government clearly seems to have departed from its engagements in so far 
as it separated the two duchies, Schleswig and Holstein, from each other, and 
in so far as it imposed a common constitution on November 18, 1863, on 
“*Eider-Dania,” that is, the kingdom of Denmark and Schleswig. This was a 
breach of the engagements which the king of Denmark had undertaken vis-a- 
vis the powers of Europe in 1851-52, “‘and this is now generally admitted by 
Danish historians” (p. 74). 

Thus Bismarck, with Austria following in his wake, was able to base his 
armed intervention in 1864 on the Danish engagements of 1851-52. The 
memorandum which Lord Wodehouse took back in December, 1863, from 
Bismarck at Berlin to the British cabinet declared: 


The Austrian and Prussian governments require that the Danish government shall 
carry out the engagements of 1851-52; so that, apart from the federal ties which concern 
only Holstein, Schleswig, shall not be more closely connected with the Kingdom of 
Denmark than Holstein. They therefore consider that the constitution of November 
18, 1863, is a violation of the engagements of Denmark, and they require that measures 
will be taken before January 1 by the Danish government to prevent that constitu- 
tion being carried into effect as regards Schleswig. 


Bismarck calculated that the Danish government would refuse to do this. 
“C’est A peu prés la quadrature du cercle que nous demandons au Cabinet de 
Copenhague de résoudre,” he remarked to the French ambassador at Berlin. 
Mr. Steefel appears to agree with this, and to hold that Hall, the Danish prime 
minister, and King Christian [X could not in practice revoke the constitution. 
The king, who had just succeeded to the throne, would gladly have seen the 
constitution go by the board; but Hall advised him that “such a decision 
would have a most unfortunate effect in the internal situation in Denmark.” 
Of course, it might have had; but it was the duty of the Danish ministry to 
face this domestic trouble in order to save their country from a hopeless war 
and from partition. The truth is that the ministry was as obstinate and intol- 
erant as the whole body of “Eider-Dansks.” Denmark was ruined by an in- 
tolerant nationalism which refused to take account of the nationalism (as well 
as of the constitutional rights) of the duchies. Mr. Steefel shows that Hall was 
influenced by the calculation that war against Prussia would bring in Sweden 
(as well as France and England) on the Danish side and would result in a 
Scandinavian federation. He, or rather his country, incurred the nemesis 
which comes from letting a war take place in order to help domestic politics. 

Mr. Steefel’s work is also of great assistance in understanding the attitude 
of the British government, and still more that of France. The policy, never 
very firmly directed, of the secretive Napoleon III is explained with full 
references and documentary quotations. 

The book is objectively written and is thoroughly scholarly. It makes a 
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clear story of what has always been something of a tangle, and it does so with- 
out undue simplification or omission. Mr. Steefel perhaps overrates Bis- 
marck’s cleverness and the importance of the annexation of the duchies in 
the solution of the German question. This question, like any other, could al- 
ways be brought to a certain kind of solution by a statesman who did not con- 
sider himself bound by treaties, who was prepared to lie solemnly about his 
intentions, and who had an army which could beat his opponents. The skil- 
fully marshaled facts and documents which Mr. Steefel places before his read- 
ers will enable them to form a clear judgment of their own upon a subject 


which baffled all contemporaries. 
K. B. Mowat 


University or Bristoi 





The life of the Empress Eugénie. By Ropert Sencourt. With a Fore- 
word by His Grace Tue Duke or Berwick AND ALBA. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 387. $5.00. 


Many times history, and more often biography, has been written in a 
fashion so brilliant and entertaining that the question has been asked: Can it 
be true? Frequently, the answer has been in the negative. The same thought 
will occur to many serious readers of Robert Sencourt’s Empress Eugénie. In 
places, the book seems to partake of those very qualities that Eugénie, at the 
height of her career, displayed: it is dazzling and, at times, it sparkles as she 
sparkled. Consequently, as one proceeds with this exquisitely written biog- 
raphy of the last empress of France, one reads with caution. 

For Mr. Sencourt, Eugénie is a great heroine, both a triumph and a tragedy; 
but it is not fair to say that his study is entirely apologetic. He acknowledges 
her faults and admits that she made very serious errors of political judgment. 
Sometimes, he even attributes to her a greater influence in the political world 
than she really ever had. 

The book opens with a very careful study of the early environment of the 
future empress. Mr. Sencourt takes great pains to emphasize a fact that has 
often been neglected—from her early childhood, Eugénie was kept in almost 
constant contact with the Bonaparte legend. Through her father’s business, 
through Prosper Merimée, the faithful admirer of her ambitious mother, and 
through the melancholy Henri Beyle, her imagination was fed with the story 
of the grandeur and tragedy of the first Napoleon. As a young girl she beheld, 
with sympathetic emotion, Louis Napoleon on the way to his trial after the 
Boulogne fiasco. 

Along with this sympathy for Bonapartism, a second influence molded her 
ideas—Catholicism. Spanish to the very heart of her, the faith of Eugénie 
became a tremendous power that affected her whole attitude even at the time 
when she was known as the worldly and capricious consort of the Emperor 


Napoleon ITI. 
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When she married the emperor, she was in love with the ideal of Bona- 
partism and not with the head of the house. But once the prince imperial had 
been born, he became her most cherished possession, and she regarded herself 
as the one who was destined to refound and continue the fact of Bonapartist 
rule in Europe. Then it was that, coincident with the failing health of her 
husband, the empress began to assert herself in the conduct of French affairs. 
Her son should rule even more magnificently than his father; his empire should 
be the greatest of all empires. And, for this to be true, it must, she believed, 
rest on Catholicism. Consequently, she was frequently at odds with her hus- 
band in regard to foreign policy. She fought hard for the church when she 
beheld it confronted with the danger of a rapidly growing Italian kingdom. 
A Catholic, she did all in her power to align France with Austria and to bolster 
up that empire. Bonapartism, Catholicism, and France became one to her. 
It was because of this belief that she did so much to encourage the disastrous 
venture in Mexico. As regent, near the end of the war of 1870, she struggled 
bravely to save France for her son; even, at its close, to save France from 
revolution for France’s sake. In her exile, she remained its loyal friend to the 
last day of her life. 

The story of Eugénie affords every opportunity and excuse for exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Sencourt avoids many, but not all, of these pitfalls. Occasionally, 
a small matter is too highly colored, as in the instance of her first regency dur- 
ing the Austro-Italian War. There are places, as well, where the figure of 
the empress is made to loom too large while other factors, equally or more 
important as affecting the European situation, are stressed too lightly. Mr. 
Sencourt would like to attribute to her a great part in causing the Franco- 
Prussian War; and here, it would seem, his estimate of her influence is some- 
what exaggerated. 

The book is very well documented. It contains a considerable amount of 
information gleaned from sources that have hitherto been only partially uti- 
lized or not employed at all. Mr. Sencourt has consulted documents from the 
Vienna national archives and from the collection in possession of the Spanish 
heirs of the late empress. In short, although it has certain faults, this life of 
the Empress Eugénie is not without a certain merit. 


Joun M.S. ALLISON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





The Bulgarian and other atrocities, 1875-8, in the light of historical 
criticism. By HaroLp TEMPERLEY, O.B.E., fellow of the Academy; 
corresponding fellow of the Czech National Assembly. From The 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XVII. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 44. 2s. 

Dr. Temperley’s lecture to the British Academy discusses how far exact 
knowledge and criticism support the old stories connected with the “Bulgarian 
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and other atrocities” of the period 1875-78. In addition to surveying the more 
familiar material, the author dipped into some of the collections of private 
correspondence, such as the papers of Layard in the British Museum, and 
those of Lord Tenterden and Sir John Simmons in the Record Office, which 
have recently become available. Three appendixes have been added. Appen- 
dix I discusses the excisions and omissions in Blue Books dealing with the 
eastern crisis of 1875-76, the general tendency of which was to “swing the 
balance heavily against the insurgents, and present the Turkish officials and 
Government in too favourable a light.” The responsibility for this editing 
appears to rest with Derby rather than with Disraeli, who criticized it later. 
Appendix II gives the text of a suppressed dispatch of Vice-Consul Dupuis, 
and an account of its discovery; appendix III discusses the impalement con- 
troversy which followed the statement of Canon MacColl in September, 1876, 
that he and Dr. Liddon had seen an impaled man in Turkish territory writhing 
in agony. Dr. Temperley concludes, after an examination of the conflicting 
evidence, that, on the whole, it is probable that this particular impalement did 
not occur and that no impalements occurred in Bosnia or Herzegovina. 
W. N. MeEp.uicort 
University or Texas 





Kwysr. TlarappnyorotAov ‘Ioropia tov ‘EAAnuixod “EOvous ard tav apxato- 
TaTwWY xpovwv péexpt TOD 19.30.—ZupTANpwya THs TEeuTTNs ElKoypadnuEerns 
éxddcews 1925 (Constantine Paparregopoulos’ history of the Greek na- 
tion from the earliest times to 1930.—Supplement of the fifth rllus- 
trated edition of 1915). By Pautos Karo.ipes. Athens: Eleuther- 
oudakes, 1932. Pp. 468. Dr. 200. 


The late Professor Karolides, after a caution from his publisher about im- 
partiality, accomplished the difficult task of continuing his previous edition 
of Paparregopoulos’ standard work by narrating the history of the half-cen- 
tury from the annexation of Thessaly in 1881 to the celebration of the Greek 
centenary in 1930. The first portion of this period he had already described 
in great detail in another work;! but the latter part, from the end of the last 
century, was new and dangerous ground, especially for one who had played a 
considerable part in some of the events narrated. While it necessarily lacks 
that finality which only time can give, this supplementary volume, with its 
chronological table and numerous illustrations, is a valuable work, which is 
impartial as could be expected, though it would have been improved by the 
amalgamation of the enormous footnotes in the text and by the summary or 
omission of huge quotations, extending over several pages. The historian’s 
hero was Trikoupes, “the greatest statesman of modern Greece,”’ whose agent 
he was in negotiations with the former Patriarch Joachim III. Having sat in 


1Cf. Journal of Modern History, II (1930), 489. 
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the parliament of Turkey, where he was born and educated, he approached 
his subject from a different angle from that of the average Greek; and it is un- 
fortunate that he did not live to see the friendly relations now existent between 
these two countries. His view of the tragic duel between Constantine and 
Venizelos was that the king was a patriot but a party leader, whose policy in 
the war was wrong, because, if Greece had joined Germany and even if Ger- 
many had been successful, Greece could have obtained little. Only Venizelos 
possessed sufficient authority abroad to save so much for Greece at Lausanne 
in 1923. The French are severely handled, nor is the author just to Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria; but one nationality of the Near East rarely understands 
another. George I and Zatmes, the “handy-man” of Greek politics, are under- 
estimated. There is little about social matters, and a few slips in dates might 
have been corrected. 
Witu1AM MILLER 
ATHENS, GREECE 





The International Joint Commission between the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada. By CHIRAKAIKARAN JOSEPH CHACKO, 
Pu.D., Gilder Fellow. New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 431. $5.50. 


This volume has special significance at the moment when a treaty between 
the United States and Canada has been signed for a gigantic task of develop- 
ing navigation and power on the St. Lawrence. The International Joint Com- 
mission, created in 1909, has authority over a boundary some five thousand 
miles long, and has wide jurisdiction. Article X of the treaty even provides 
that any question “involving the rights, obligations or interests of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada... . may be referred for decision to 
the International Joint Commission.” Its chief purpose is, however, to regu- 
late the frontier waters, first to insure good sanitation, and after this to con- 
trol navigation and power on terms of equality for both countries. Though its 
direct administrative authority under the terms of the treaty is doubtful, its 
pronouncement as to what should be done is really binding on both govern- 
ments and has not been challenged, though not always obeyed. The Com- 
mission protects both public and private rights in each country; it is also a 
court of inquiry and conciliation; and under Article X, at any time, by action 
of the two governments, it may become a tribunal for the arbitration of any 
problem that may arise. The Commission is indeed unique in international 
relations. While commissions regulate the use of the Rhine and the Danube 
as international waters, it is for navigation only. 

The commerce on the waters regulated by the International Joint Com- 
mission is on a scale probably unequaled elsewhere in the world. The Suez 
and the Panama Canals combined carry less traffic. Montreal, Toronto, Buffa- 
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lo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and many other cities lie on the great highway 
from the interior of North America: 

82.8% of the agricultural implements produced in the United States, 80.4% of the 
automobiles, 73.2% of the packing house products such as meat and lard, 67.7% of 
metals, 65.4% of glass, 61.3% of rubber goods and about 50% of the furniture, not to 
mention items such as leather goods and chemicals or other commodities, are all pro- 
duced in the territory adjacent to the international waters [p. 47]. 


The chief industries of Canada, too, are on these waters, and they carry also 
a great part of the grain and minerals of the interior of North America. 

The Commission is the final product of a long development. After the 
Treaty of 1783 Great Britain, for reasons that need not be discussed here, 
continued to hold Detroit and other posts commanding the commerce of the 
Great Lakes. While the War of 1812 did not change frontiers, it affected 
former provisions and involved new treaties, among them the beneficent 
agreement to have no opposing naval or military forces on the Great Lakes. 
The treaty negotiated between Daniel Webster and Lord Ashburton in 1842 
settled the eastern frontier. That in the west was settled in 1846 at the forty- 
ninth parallel. There remained the northern frontier between Canada and 
Alaska. The settlement in 1903 caused great irritation in Canada, owing, as 
now we know, to President Roosevelt’s high-handed methods. Three ‘jurists 
of repute’ were to be named by each side to decide on the judicial basis of 
interpreting the documents. Of the three named by the president, two were 
already fully committed against the claim of Canada. To prevent a deadlock, 
he intimated by a private channel to the British cabinet that he should pro- 
ceed himself to delimit the frontier if the Commission did not reach an agree- 
ment. Since this alternative was a menace of war, one of the commissioners 
for Canada voted with Mr. Roosevelt’s nominees. 

It may be that the irritation of 1903 helped to create the conciliatory tem- 
per which produced the treaty of 1909. There was reason to fear the dilatory 
methods of diplomacy and also need of a compulsory jurisdiction over the 
boundary. Usually, the three members of the Commission for the United 
States have been senators and those representing Canada have also been men 
of high standing. The aggregate allowed annual cost on each side is $75,000, 
while each commissioner receives not more than $7,500. Permanent offices 
are established in Washington and Ottawa. 

The volume under review is a record of the work of the Commission and is 
necessarily legal in character, since it is a report of the proceedings of what is 
in effect a judicial tribunal. The book begins with an account of the origin 
of the Commission and then describes its judicial powers; its interpretation of 
earlier treaties, especially that of 1842; its administrative powers and those of 
investigation; its possible work as a tribunal for arbitration on any matter 
referred to it; and its rules of procedure. Mr. Chacko has a clear literary 
style, and his researches are adequate. There are a few mistakes in the spell- 
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ing of names: Fort “Gary” for Garry (p. 107) and “Tily” in many places for 
Mr. Tilley, a well-known Canadian counsel. Another Canadian lawyer, Mr. 
C. S. MacInnes, will be amused to find himself described as ““Council Mac- 
Innes” (p. 226). There is no “English” house of commons (p. 377). In many 
places the parties to the treaty are described as “America” and “Canada.” 
After all, Canada is a part of America. 

The Commission has had to consider problems of varied interest. Persons 
in the state of Washington claimed damages for injury to trees and crops from 
the fumes of smelting works at Trail on the Canadian side. Inevitably, dam- 
age was difficult to assess; but the Commission reported that, up to January I, 
1932, it amounted to $350,000. In another prolonged inquiry the Commission 
reported that, while all but the waters near the shores of the Great Lakes are 
“in a state of almost absolute purity,” practically all those of the boundary 
rivers are “unfit for drinking purposes” and that such pollution is in contra- 
vention of the treaty (p. 270). Yet neither nation has done anything effective 
to remedy this pollution. The most far-reaching report is that on the use of 
the St. Lawrence River for navigation and electric power, “‘one of the most 
Herculean engineering and economic projects the world ever heard of” (p. 303). 
The Commission reported favorably to the project in 1921, and now in 1932 
the needed treaty is signed. Mr. Chacko summarizes the arguments for and 
against the plan and finds a chief support for it in the ambition of the cities on 
the Great Lakes to say: ‘We take no second place to New York. We too are 
a seaport town” (p. 294). 

The Commission is so potent an argument for peace that the United States 
and Canada may claim for it an example to the world. They do not permit 
the reference of questions of honor or of domestic jurisdiction to the Com- 
mission (p. 376). I was present in Japan some time ago at the Conference on 
Pacific Relations, when Chinese and Japanese were debating problems of 
frontiers, and both sides were astonished when told of the work of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. No doubt its work has been aided by the fact 
that the members have the same traditions in regard to law and custom. 
Even Englishmen and Frenchmen might not co-operate with the smoothness 
of this Commission. By removing possible differences between two nations 
to a judicial tribunal, international disputes have so been checked that today 
probably no other two peoples in the world have as deep a mutual friendship. 


GrorGE M. Wrona 
University oF ToRONTO 


Foch, the man of Orleans. By B. H. Lippe.ti Harr. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1932. Pp. 480+-xii. $4.00. 
Captain Liddell Hart deals harshly with Foch, the hero of popular legend; 


but Ferdinand Foch, the man and the soldier, he treats gently. The portrait 
reminds one of the Roman centurion of whom Jesus of Nazareth said, “I have 
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not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.”” However, it is interesting to note 
that, as great as was Foch’s faith, it nevertheless failed to move mountains— 
because he did not have a solid preparation in history. The author insists espe- 
cially upon Foch’s lack of intellectual flexibility. 

In this he is plainly right, although the criticism of narrowness and rigidity 
does not belong to Foch alone: it has been leveled against the entire French 
army,’ and even today might be broadened to include all modern military 
establishments. Although there is a profound truth in the statement of Xeno- 
phon that battles are won by the strength of men’s souls, a clique of general 
staff officers called the “Young Turks” foisted the doctrine of l’offensive a 
outrance upon the French army as a sovereign remedy for all the ills of the 
battlefield. In their hands a truth became the truth, and a doctrine a dogma. 

None embraced the new faith with greater conviction or propagated it with 
more fervor than Foch. It appealed to a deep-rooted mysticism in his nature. 
During four years he went about the battlefields trumpeting his clarion call, 
““Attaquez, attaquez, attaquez!’’ until even his pet toady, Sir Henry Wilson, 
snorted, “It is simply damned nonsense saying he won’t ‘lacher un pied’ and 
then run from the Chemin-des-Dames to Chateau-Thierry.”” But even though 
Foch lost the confidence of the skeptical old “Tiger of France,’”’ he became at 
length the supreme commander on the western front. One explanation is his 
uprightness, downrightness, forthrightness, and every other kind of rightness 
except plain rightness. Another reason is given by the author: 

During four years Foch had persevered with a theory of the offensive under condi- 
tions that made it futile. Now the enemy’s offensive had made it fruitful. The condi- 
tions had at last come to fit Foch’s theory. ... . With hard experience he had become 
more of an opportunist and less of a theorist. 


In his foreword Captain Liddell Hart says, “It has been with reluctance 
that I have yielded my own original conception in face of facts laid bare by 
research into the history of the war’’; and “I have purposely restrained criti- 
cism because of a feeling that the indefinable effect of Foch’s spirit may have 
endowed his actions with more effect than the facts convey.” These state- 
ments, confirmed by the text, do credit to the author as an intelligent historian 
and soldier. Battle is confusion worse confounded. Events change swiftly. 
The “fog of war” is real—sometimes opaque. It is therefore far more impor- 


' Colonel Réné Tournés, L’histoire militaire (Paris, 1922), p. x, says: ““L’armée 
d’avant guerre ... vivait 4 l’écart de beaucoup des grands courants intellectuels qui se 
propageaient a travers la nation; l’importante transformation subie par l’histoire ... Jui 
avait échappé ... Dans les milieux militaires les plus élevés, on n’avait nulle notion que 
Vhistoire pit avoir ses régles, ses méthodes, demander quelque apprentissage; L’ Ecole 
de gucrre appuyait sa doctrine stratégique et tactique sur une documentation historique 
d’une fantaisie déconcertante; nous étions incapables de discerner une oeuvre scientifi- 
que d’un ouvrage sans valeur.” Exceptions existed. General Camon tried to apply the 
scientific method to military history in his works published between 1890 and 1910. 
An account of his method appears in Le systéme de guerre de Napoléon (Paris, 1923). 
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tant that a timely decision should be made and carried out with resolution 
than that it should be the best possible solution. “‘We come closest to the 
truth, and so did Foch, in his remark: ‘Intellect, criticism—pah! A donkey 
who has character is more useful.’ ” It is because there is truth in this saying 
that, despite his mistakes, the spirit of the “Man of Orleans” in this book 
rises serenely above the ashes of the legendary man of the Marshes of St. 
Cond, as the spirit of the Maid of Orleans (with whom Foch is compared) rose 
above the ashes of the stake at Rouen. 

Perhaps no writer today would be better equipped to give so comprehen- 
sive and penetrating an analysis of Foch both as a man and as a commander. 
Captain Liddell Hart is a graduate of Cambridge University turned troop- 
leader during the war, who has since made a reputation as a military historian 
and writer of military biographies. His experience as military and military 
history editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the writing of The real war, 
1914 to 1918 (Boston, 1931) have given him a unique background and knowl- 
edge of his sources. The power of analysis and of fresh and original synthesis 
into a coherent and convincing portrait which he showed in his A greater 
than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus (London, 1927), is revealed once more. 

Enriched with symbolism and psychological analysis, enlivened with tales 
of clashing personalities and of intrigue in high places drawn from the apolo- 
gies of soldiers and statesmen, and scintillating with the racy gossip of Jean de 
Pierrefeu, the book resembles in its style the best of the modern biographies; 
but in Liddell Hart’s hands these are but cunningly carved facets to bring out 
the brilliant fires hidden in the personality of Foch; and they are controlled 
by their setting in solid history. 

A bibliography arranged by years, sketch maps, illustrations, and index 
complete this evaluation of Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, who died as 
he had lived, with the gallant words “Allons-y!” on his lips. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. M. ScAMMELL 
INFANTRY RESERVE, Miuit1a BuREAU 





George D. Herron and the European settlement. By Mircue.i Pirie 
Briaes. (“Stanford University publications, University series, 
history, economics, and political science,” Vol. III, No. 2.) Stan- 
ford University, California: University Press, 1932. Pp. 178. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


President Wilson’s fondness for special irregular ambassadors, condemned 
even by so friendly a biographer as Ray Stannard Baker, certainly never took 
a bolder turn than when he made use of George D. Herron, pacifist and 
Socialist, as unofficial representative for peace “feelers” in Switzerland during 
the war and as accredited special representative to Russia to bring together 
the warring factions at the abortive Prinkipo Conference. Dr. Briggs’s study 
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of this experiment is based largely on unpublished correspondence of Mr. 
Herron and other manuscript material in the Hoover War Library at Stan- 
ford, though it quotes freely, and perhaps too frequently for a doctoral dis- 
sertation, from secondary printed works, including even textbooks. The work 
is, however, admirably written and deserves special credit for a judicious fair- 
ness which neither exaggerates nor minimizes the ability or the importance of 
the central figure of its narrative. 

George Herron, like many American “intellectuals” in the Socialist party, 
saw in German reactionary and militarist foreign policy the greatest enemy 
to the peace and freedom of the world and was thus able to throw himself into 
the conflict without abandonment of pacifist convictions. Whether right or 
wrong, he was sincere, even to fanaticism; he would follow Wilson, the Messiah 
of his hopes, though it meant temporary severance from his former comrades 
who saw in the American president only another representative of capitalism. 
He was thus of great use to the American cause, for he could reach layers of 
radical opinion quite unreachable by ordinary nationalist propaganda. Dur- 
ing his residence in Switzerland he was in contact with most of the prominent 
German and Austrian pacifists, such as Professor Quidde, Dr. Muehlon, Dr. 
Hertz, Professor Foerster, and Professor Lammasch. He was also somewhat 
more remotely in touch with the secret but official peace tentatives of Austria 
through Prince Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma; and he regarded Clemenceau’s ex- 
posure of these negotiations as an inexcusable breach of faith, which left him 
permanently hostile to French diplomacy. Though no success whatever 
attended the peace negotiations undertaken in Switzerland, Mr. Herron 
had forwarded to American authorities much useful information, and his 
passionate enthusiasm for a peace of justice and a league of nations endeared 
him to President Wilson. During the peace negotiations he was much con- 
sulted, though little heeded, and the idea spread too easily among hopeful 
European nations that Herron was ‘“Wilson’s Man of Confidence” (p. 101). 
He urged, in somewhat vacillating fashion, the claims of Italy, Hungary, and 
Rumania, and combated those of Yugoslavia; he favored Geneva as the seat 
of the League of Nations; he tried to induce the Bolsheviki and their foes the 
“whites” to confer together on the future of Russia; in every quarrel his lance 
was lowered with an honest hearty zeal untempered by caution. 

Unfortunately, the qualities that make an able crusader do not always 
make a successful diplomat. Dr. Briggs concedes that Herron was “‘ungener- 
ous and harsh in his estimate of those whom he could not convert to his way 
of thinking”’ (p. 49); that he gave assurances, in all good faith, which he had 
no right to give, thinking, with the simplicity of the zealot, that President 
Wilson must agree with him, and the country with President Wilson; and that 
in any controversial matter he listened only to one side of the story. Like 
H. G. Wells, he painted the Germans too black during the war and the French 
too black immediately afterward. He condemned the Peace of Versailles as 
“‘a more infernal fall of man, a more desperate derangement, than the war” 
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(p. 155); yet he could hardly believe in the sincerity of the German and Aus- 
trian peace emissaries whom he met in Switzerland because they did not ad- 
mit the complete guilt of the nations which they represented. Not much can 
be done with a man who in the last phase of the war speaks of the Bulgarians 
as “barbarians .... savages... . the lowest ethnological type in Europe” 
and only a year and a half later praises them as “‘by far the most virile people 
of Eastern Europe” (pp. 126-27). Perhaps the hardest type for the practical 
statesman to use effectively is the human pendulum, the man who is not only 
always in extremes but swings with violent reaction from one extreme to an- 
other. Horace Greeley, a perfect specimen of this type, gave Lincoln many 
gray hairs during the Civil War, and it would not be surprising if George Her- 
ron’s extravagant moods of elation and despair added much to the embarrass- 


ments of Woodrow Wilson. 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Lyautey. By ANpR& Macros. Translated by Hamiso Mites. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. 370. $3.00. 


In Lyautey André Maurois displays the qualities of an able fictional biog- 
rapher. He has studied the personal papers of his subject, read widely in sec- 
ondary sources about the historical background of the countries of his activ- 
ities, sensed the military and political problems in the colonies and in Paris, 
observed his hero in action and in leisure, sought the unifying principle of his 
personality, and written a dramatic story clearly expressing the principle of 
relativity. 

The translator in a special note conveys the impression that specific refer- 
ences testify to the author’s wide use of documents. ‘The published sources,” 
says the translator, “upon which André Maurois has drawn for his study of 
Marshal Lyautey are indicated in the footnotes. The quotations from official 
reports and letters are taken from unpublished documents in the possession of 
the Marshal and placed at Maurois’ disposal.” Unfortunately, this impression 
is not substantiated by the meager footnotes. 

From the point of view of fictional biography, Lyautey is indeed a stimulat- 
ing account of a cultured Frenchman who has spent most of his life on the 
frontier of civilization winning an empire for his country. One is fascinated by 
the account of native life, especially in Morocco, and by the hazards involved 
in the conquest of the Algerian-Moroccan frontier, the advance toward Taza, 
and the conquest of Marrakesh. 

Concerning the translation, it should be said that the translator has suc- 


ceeded in making the hero speak English. 
Hvuao C. M. WenveL 


Lona IsLanp UNIVERSITY 
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Archipel, Philippinen, China und Japan) zur Zeit des Heiligen Franz Xaver (1538- 
1552). By Grorc Scuursammer. (“Veriffentlichungen der Katholischen Univer- 
sitit Jochi Daigaku, Tédky6. Xaveriusreihe.”) Leipzig: Asia Major, 1932. Pp- 
xlvii+521. Rm. 50. 
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1932. Pp. xxii+434. 17s. 6d. 
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Tatmey. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1932. Pp. 315. $3.50. 
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Japan. By Inazo Ora Nitros. New York: Scribner’s, 1931. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

Western influences in modern Japan. By Inazo Nirosé ANp oTHERS. Chicago: Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. 544. $4.00. 

Awakening Japan: the diary of a German doctor. By Erwin Baeruz. Edited by his son, 
Toxy Baeruz. Translated from the German by Epen and Cepar Pau. New York: 
Viking Press, 1932. Pp. 406. $5.00. 

Dr. Baelz was a professor of medicine at Tokyo and physician to the imperial house- 
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Meet these Japanese. By Henry Avsert Puiips. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1932. 
$3.00. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. By Rosert E. Pinkerton. With a foreword by Stewart 
Epwarp Wuirte. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1932. Pp. 320. 15s. 

Peter Pond: fur trader and adventurer. By H. A. Innis. Toronto: Irwin & Gordon, 
1932. $3.00. 

The story of one of the pioneers in the exploration of Canada. 

Fur Trade and empire. George Simpson’s journal. Remarks connected with the fur trade 
in the course of a voyage from York factory to Fort George and back to York factory 
1824-1825; together with accompanying documents. Edited with an introduction by 
Freperick Merk. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xxxvi+370. 
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Red snow on Grand Pré. By Ancu1tpaLp MacMecuan. Toronto: McClelland & Stew- 
art, 1932. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

A history of the early pioneering days in Nova Scotia. 
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The United Empire Loyalists: founders of British Canada. By A. G. Bravtey. London: 
Thornton Butterworth, 1982. Pp. 288. 15s. 

Archives of British Honduras. Edited with historical note, by Masor Sir Jonn ALDER 
Burpon, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.A., governor and commander-in-chief in and over the 
colony of British Honduras. Vol. I, From the earliest date to A.D. 1800, being extracts 
and précis from records, with maps. London: Sifton Praed, 1931. Pp. xv +304. 7s. 6d. 
Extracts from its archives now make available for the first time the unique early 

history of British Honduras—the struggle between buccaneers and Spaniards, the 

growth of the log-wood trade, and the development of the self-constituted colony into a 

crown colony. The volume has significance both for students of colonial administration 

and international relations. Its usefulness is enhanced by historical notes, a careful 
index, and a list of the records examined in London and in Honduras. 
Cuarces E. Payne 

The journal of Thoraas Williams, missionary in Fiji, 1840-1853. By G. C. Henperson. 
2 vols. Sydney: Angus & Robertson; London: Australian Book Co., 1932. 42s. 

South African m:mories. By Sir Percy Firzparricx. London: Cassell, 1932. 21s. 
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Australian Book Co., 1932. Pp. 571. 21s. 
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ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 19382. Pp. x +322. $3.50. 

America in the Pacific. By Foster Tora Duties. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 
$3.50. 

Haiti under American control. By ArtHurR C. Mitispauau. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1931. Pp. 266. $2.50. 

Die vertraulichen Dokumente des Obersten (Edward M.) House. By CHarLEs SEYMOUR. 
Translated from the English by Etse and Karu von WEeRKMANN. Berlin: Union, 
1932. Pp. viiit426. Rm. 10.80. 

The United States and the League of Nations, 1918-1920. By Denna F. FLEMING. New 
York: Putnam, 1932. Pp. 568. $5.00. 
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ARMENGOL. (“‘Coleccién Labor,” Sec. I; “Ciencias Filoséficas,” Nos. 301-2.) Barce- 
lona: Labor, 1931. Pp. 355. Pes. 9. 
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La decadencia de Occidente. Bosquejo de una morfolgta de la Historia Universal. By Os- 
WALD SPENGLER. Translated by Manvuet G. Morente. Vol. IV, Part II, Perspec- 
tivas de la Historia Universal. (“Biblioteca de Ideas del Siglo XX,” Vol. IX.) Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. Pp. 357. Pes. 9. 

Fact: the romance of mind. By Henry Osporn Tay.or. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
Pp. 166. $1.50. 

Spiritualisme historique. Etude critique sur Vidée de progres. By Lours Hoyrack. Paris: 
Riviére, 1932. Pp. 248. Fr. 20. 

Le matérialisme historique. By JutteN Borcuarpt. Brussels: L’Eglantine, 1932. Fr. 8. 

L’enseignement del histoire et esprit international. By J. L. CLarapépe. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1931. Pp. 105. Fr. 10. 

L’enseignement de l'histoire en Espagne. By Raraiit ALTAMtRaA. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1932. Fr. 6. 

A charter for the social sciences in the schools. Drafted by Cuartes A. Bearp. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part I. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. Pp. 
xii4-122. $1.25. 

The commission of the American Historical Association to investigate the teaching of 
the social sciences in the schools of this country, feeling it desirable to preface their re- 
ports with a statement of the objectives to be sought in such instruction, debated and 
discussed and wrote on this much-mooted subject until it was possible for one of the 
most gifted among them to present what appears to be a boiled-down statement of their 
views. Since they made a definite effort not only to be practical but also to take into 
consideration local conditions, laws, pressure groups, and administrative arrangements, 
as well as the requirements of scholarship, they came to conclusions which are, on the 
whole, neither startling nor inspiring. The goals of American development which they 
feel “‘must of necessity shape instruction in the social studies” (p. 79) and, the inference 
is clear, be shaped by instruction in the social studies, sound very much like the plat- 
form of a Progressive party. But “‘the supreme purpose in civic instruction,” they main- 
tain, is “the creation of rich and many sided personalities” (p. 93)—individuals well 
informed not only about facts but also about how to acquire more facts, able to analyze 
and to synthesize these facts, having certain habits which the commission consider good 
and certain attitudes which they believe commendable, characterized by will-power, 
courage, imagination, and aesthetic appreciation. For it is “one of the inescapable 
duties of teachers in social science to discover, draw forth, and inspire students with 
capacity for leadership and creative work” (p. 110). If to some readers this charter 
may seem only a compendium of commonplaces, it will nevertheless seriously agitate 
others, especially since it closes with a disquieting reminder of “the significance of 
criticism and inventiveness as a potent force for progress and a condition precedent to 
survival” (p. 112) and of “the inevitable necessity for laying emphasis on freedom of 
opinion and the liberation of intelligence as schemes of thought, affection, and practice” 
(p. 116). 

L. G. 


Schliemann. Geschichte eines Goldsuchers. By Emi. Lupwia. Berlin: Zsolnay, 1932. 
Pp. 351. Rm. 6.50. 

André Maurois. By Davin Guiass Lara. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 
$1.50. 

Guide to materials for American history in the libraries and archives of Paris. Vol. I., 
Libraries. By Watpo G. Letanp. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1932. 

This is a long delayed addition to the group of guides and aids to foreign manuscript 
material dealing with American history which was begun by the Bureau of Historical 

Research, Carnegie Institution, in 1908. The present volume deals exclusively with 


manuscript material in the libraries of the city of Paris, leaving for subsequent publi- 
cation the description of archival material. 
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The form of this guide is not essentially different from that of the several companion 
volumes which have preceded it relating to materials in other nation’s depositories; but, 
fortunately, the general plan was elastic enough to permit variation in the interests of 
greater clearness and workableness. Perhaps three-fourths of the book is devoted to a 
single depository, the Bibliothéque Nationale, while the remaining fourth of the book 
is devoted to twelve lesser libraries. Descriptive notes accompany the listings of the 
various libraries and collections; and reference is made to other bibliographies, guides, 
and aids for these manuscripts. 

In dealing with these French collections, the wise decision was made to ignore, ex- 
cept perhaps in the matter of detail or emphasis, any distinction between Canadian and 
United States history, and thus preserve the essential unity of the French régime on 
this continent. Even occasional items appear referring to South America, which shows 
how broadly the title was used. The index, prepared by Mr. Matteson, seems extraor- 
dinarily full. 

R. C. Minter 
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